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We Need Rural Thrift as Well as Rural Credits 


E PROMISED last week to point out this week the three things 2. We must avoid buying “on time’’. This has been the bane 
that have made New England rich and powerful, and we are | of the South—the Mother of Poverty. Now and then somebody. says 
doing so on page 11. Books and savings banks and township | that we need ‘easier credit’. We don’t need anything of the kind. 
government—or in other words, Education, Thrift and Democracy— | We need cheaper credit, but in the matter of buying it ought to 


are the three foundation-stones of New England’s greatness, and if | be harder rather than easier to get. It’s because it’s so easy to get 
thrift isn’t just as impor- 


tant as the other two, it's 
mighty nearly so. 

We need a better sys- 
tem of rural credits in the 
South—nobody believes 
that more emphatically 
than The Progressive 
Farmer which has so of- 
ten pointed out the ini- 
quity of usury and ‘‘time- 
prices’’— but let’s also 
be honest with ourselves 
and acknowledge that 
there is great need for 
rural thrift as well as 
rural credits. Here are 
two big facts to empha- 
size: 

1. Wemust get the 
saving habit. ‘‘lt seems 
to be a failing of South- 
erners’’, as Dr. Knapp 
used to say, ‘“‘to let mon- 
ey run through their fin- 
gers without letting any 
of it stick.’’ And it’s so. 
We simply haven’t got 
the good, old-fashioned 
much-needed New Eng- 
land virtue of saving and PUBLIC LIBRARY, BOLTON TOWNSHIP, WORCESTER COUNTY, MASSACHUSETTS 
| of being downri g ht ““Every township in Massachusetts but one has a public library,” says President Butterfield. See article on page 11 
ashamed of ourselves if 
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we wind up the year without having saved something—even if it’s only 
a quarter. The amount is not so important as the habit. In Massa- 
chusetts everybody saves. They even have school savings banks 


—it’s because our damnable crop-lien laws have made it so easy for a 
man to gamble on the future hopes of himself, his wife and little 

ones—that we are as poor as we are. Men who swear that 8 per 
operated in connection with the public 


cent interest is too high, go right 
schools, and in three years time 1,400,000 , ahead and pay 40 to 80 per cent in- 
deposits have been made in this way. The DON’T FAIL TO READ— 


terest in the form of ‘‘time-prices.”’ 
child is taught to save along with the mul- | Bur Clover a Great Crop. . . 2.2... And the pathos of it, as one writer 
tiplication table and the ‘‘Now I Lay Me 


Get Some More Dairy Cows . ..... . said years ago, is that these slaves of 
Down to Sleep,’’ and when he is old he Good Crops Mean Constant Attention to Soil the credit system are all the time 
doesn’t depart from it. Massachusetts a a i agin las ee ‘“‘within just one year of freedom.” 
hasn’t but 3,300,000 people, including men, How Rural Clubs Are Helping Our County They are just one year behind. 
women, children and infants in arms, but Land Speculators and “ Rural Credits” May we not then appeal to every 
2,250,000 of them have deposits in savings Laide te tiie’. Wika ab i iin Is debt-slave in the South to make just 
banks—nearly everybody old enough to aoa ota — . ” one superhuman effort fora year to 
know a quarter from a dime it seems. Meeti y South “Ca i ie A «ati get out? A man had better live on 
There are five times as many savings banks ooking Southern Lattiemen s Ascociatien |. 


Six-R F B 1 cowpeas, mush, molasses and sweet 
depositors in that one State as there are in | D*-*800Om Farm bungalow . . oe 


. ies ee potatoes one season, get on the cash 
all the twelve states of Virginia, West Start the Fight for Twelve-Cent Cotton . . basis once for all, and be a free man 


Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Suggestions About Farm Buildings . . . . ever after. 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, | The Cow and CoGperation . . . . are Let’s make a fight for rural 


Kentucky, Tennessee, Arkansas and Lou- | Thrift Means Making as Well as Saving . thrift and rural credits both at the 
isiana combined. same time! 
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for Answering These Questions 


A Doily Transfer Pattern for Each Answer Not Earning a Cash Prize 


HE subscriber to The Progressive Farmer whogives the clearest and most complete answers to the questions printed below will receive a cash prize of $10.00. 
For the five next most complete answers we will give cash prizes of $2.00 each. For the next ten most complete answers we will give cash prizes of $1.00 
each. Each subscriber who answers these questions and who does not win a cash prize will receive a beautiful transfer doily pattern. 
We want this information to help us make the advertising columns of The Progressive “armer of more service to our readers. Many manufacturers do 
not know what kinds of merchandise are best suited to the needs of the farm home and by showing these manufacturers first-hand information from our readers 
we can do them agreat service and at the same time make our advertising worth more to you. There is nothing hard about this. You can answer the questions 


completely in a few minutes. 


NSTRUCTIONS FOR ANSWERING: Tear out this page and write the answers in the blank spaces following each printed question. Answer each question 
fully. Be sure to tell whether or not you use each article listed and, if you do use it, be sure to give the name of the brand. If you do not use am article answer 


the question by ‘‘no.’’ 


Il answers must be mailed before September 30th to be eligible for prizes. 
stve Farmer. We also want to thank you in advance for helping us in this way. 


Fold up the page, put it in an envelope and direct the envelope to The Progres- 





Cut out the page below this line, fillin the answers to the questions and mail to The Progressive Farmer. 


Your Name 
Your State__ 


Do You Use the Following Food Products and What Brand of Each? 


(Answer “Yes” or “No” and Give Name of Brand). 
PIGUP . ics. What brand?. 
Breakfast foods?...... What brands?. 
What brand?.. 
sreal Coffees...... What brand? 
Chocolate or cocoa What brands‘ 
Tea?...... What brands? 
Packing house cured meats 
How much a ye 
(a) Ham and 
Packing house lard...... What brand? 
Cottonseed compound lard...... What brand? 
Canned soups.e.... What brand? 
Canned vegetables (from canning factories) What bran 
Raking powder What brand.. 
fo oe What brand? 
Spices and flavoring extracts...... What brand 
Shredded cocoanut...... What brand? 
Special table salt .... What brand’ 
Prepared desserts his refers t such products 
brands?. 
Prepared mincemeats...... 
Syrups or molasses...... What brand?.... 
A ee eee ee 
Catsup or chili sauce What brand? 
Crackers...... What brand?...... 


Macaroni or spaghetti What brand. 


Baby foods, such as Mellin’s, Eskay’s, Horlick’s Malted Milk, etc....... 


Oil stove...,.. 
Fireless cooker..... 
Ice cream freezer 
Refrigerator or ice box........ 
Ee eee eee 
Cleansing powders...... How many kinds and what brands 
Washing powders...... What brands?.... 
Tin, enamel or aluminum pots and pans 
Fruit jure. ..... A ee 
Fly paper What brands....... 
Kitchen cabinet...... What make 
Self-heating iron or ironing machine 
Linoleum or other kitchen floor covering 
Silverware or other table cutlery 
Other Parts of the House 

What kind of walls?..... (a) Painted 

(b) Hard finish... 
Rugs or carpets..... 
Hardwood or painted floors?... 
Carpet sweeper Wee BRIGG? vc<acces 


Vacuum sweeper or vacuum cleaner ns What kind? 


Piano 
Organ 
Piano player What make?. 
Phonograph What make?.... 
What other musical instruments?...... 
What make 
Have you a furnace, hot water or steam heating plant or stoves? 


What kind and what make 


What make 
What make of watches do the members of your family like 


What make of alarm clocks?.... 


What make of lamp chimneys? 

If lighting system, is it gasoline, acetylene or electric? 
Do you have a waterworks system?. 

Have you thought of putting one in? 


Do you have a bath room? 


..Do your own your farm or do you rent ? 


..Your Posteffiee:................ 








Do you have a washing machine?...... Hiand or power 

If power machine, what kind of power is used?...... 
Are you thinking of buying a washing machine?.......... a% 
What brand of laundry soap do you use? 
Have 
Have 
Have you a revolver? 
What brand of ammunition do you use? 

Outside the House 

What brand of paint is on your house? 
How often do you repaint it? 
Who selects the paint for the house, you or 
Have you an incubator?...... What make? 
Have you planned to buy an incubator?. 
Do you buy poultry foods? What brands 
What brand, of garden tools do you use?. 
Do you have a lawn mower? What make?.... 
Do you have an automobile? What make? 
Have you a motor cycle? ste What make? 
Have you thought of buying an automobile? 


Wau. kind of a wagon have you? 


Have you thought of building one, and if so—which kind do you prefer?....... é 
General Items 


Does one person buy the clothes for your entire family and who is that person—father or 


mother, 


What clothes do you make at home?.. 
(a) For yourself and children?... 
(b) For your men folks?......... ‘ ‘ pce eeees 


What Average Prices Do the Members of Your Family Pay for the Following Articles and 
What Makes Do They Usually Buy? 


Make.. 


Corsets..... ° 

Boys’ suits 

Men’s suits........ eee 
Women’s shoes. .......000-¢ 
Girt GhOews «20s i eave 


OVW SNOOG. 20k iki aces 


PEOis @ TAGS Ss 6.00:5 cians 

Womien’s HGt8s..s% 005666 ° 

Men's overcoats Make 

WOmen' Ss ClOQ iB i<cé eisai cee Make 

Men’ 8 SlOVGESRi 6.63 ensase Make 

Women’s gloves 

Men's underwear 

Women's underwear Make.. 

Women’s and girls’ stockings........... What brand are you using and are you thinking 
Of CHARGING DOANGET i562... iceeue . 

Over@lis... cc cccces ° 

Mon'’s SOGMB. 22.6502 oes 

Wash fabrics. ...s..s. eee 

Rubber coats 

Embroidery SiKS. i. iccccccce 

Diamond dyes............ 


Thread 


Razors 

Shaving soap 
Toilet soap 
Talcum powders 
Face creams 
Perfumes 
Shampoos 


Face Powders What kind?..... 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT. 


BUTLER 














‘GOOD CROPS MEAN CONSTANT 
ATTENTION TO SOIL FERTILITY 


Rotations Alone or an Occasional 
Legume Crop Are Not Sufficient, 
Unless the Legumes Be Plowed Un- 
der and Phosphorus Applied 


E DO not believe that any man 
should try to grow cotton year 
aiter year on the same land, even if 

» he does sow rye or some other cover 
serop in the fall, between the cotton 
rows, to plow under the next spring; 
nd certainly he ‘should not. do so if 
p cover crop is used. 
| Nor do we believe that a_rotation 
f corn, with peas sown when the 
porn is laid by, and cotton the next 
"year—that is, a two-year rotation of 
orn and ‘cotton—sufficient to keep 
‘up the fertility of the land when seed 
sotton and corn are removed. If the 
ecorn and cotton seed were fed and 
Hthe corn stover and cowpeas plowed 
munder, or fed and all the stable ma- 
mure returned to the land, the yields 
swould probably be increased for a 
time, but with even this practice some 
osphorus would have to be added 
n the course of time to most South- 
n soils. 
“We must learn to feed our soils 
etter. We have not yet even begun 
nto realize what feeding the soil really 
means. The following will show the 
fant foods contained in the crops 
ecified. It will be noted that these 
crops constitute the old and much 
fecommended three-year rotation for 
Southern farmers. 
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It will be noted that the nitrogen 
mm the two crops of cowpeas only 
amounts to 112 pounds. If all this is 
Sounted as having been obtained 
Hrom the air, we still have 111 pounds 
More nitrogen removed in the crops 
ft this three-year rotation than is 
Bathered by the two crops of le- 
gumes. 
| li these crops are all removed, it is 
Bpparent that the soil will contain 67 

unds less phosphoric acid, 168 

inds less potash, and at least 111 

unds less nitrogen, without mak- 

any allowance for the nitrogen 
Host by leaching, than it did when the 

Btation was started. 

» Even if the crops were fed and the 
Manure returned to the soil, it is 
foubtful if the fertility of the land 

Id be permanently maintained. 
pome phosphorus and lime would 
lave to be purchased; but since these 
Bre cheap, that is not an important 

tter. 
» The lessons we wish to impress by 
iS table is that no sort of a rota- 
ion, when everything is removed, 

1 permanently maintain soil fer- 

Mity, and that an occasional crop 
H legumes, say two crops in three 
Fars, as in this case, will not even 

intain the nitrogen supply when 
h legumes are removed for hay, and 
Fould barely do so if the legume 

Fops were plowed “under and all the 

fher crops removed, even if no 

aching away of nitrogen occurred. 

‘The crop yields would be tempor- 

ly increased by such a rotation, 
eCause probably more of the orig- 
lal plant foods would be made avail- 


able for feeding the crops; but the - 


total store of plant foods will be de- 
creased by such a rotation unless the 
crops, or a large part of them, are 
fed and the manure returned, and in 
the course of time decreased crops 
would surely be the result. 

We do not. know all about what 
constitutes soil fertility. In fact, we 
probably know little about this sub- 
ject as yet; but we do know enough 
already to show conclusively that we 
must feed our soils liberally and con- 
stantly if we wish to increase our 
soil fertility. Crop rotations alone 
will not do it. Even the growing of 
legumes will not do it if they are re- 
moved; but legumes plowed under or 
fed and the manure returned to the 
land and phosphoric acid and lime 
added by purchase will do it if they 
occur sufficiently often in the rota- 
tion. Once every two years is not 
often enough, as those who expect to 
keep up soil fertility by the two-year 
rotation of corn and cowpeas one 
year and cotton the next “seem to 
think. If so short a rotation is used, 
the cotton should have crimson clov- 
er ‘sown between the rows immed- 
iately after the first picking. 


Raw Phosphate Rock Versus Acid 
Phosphate 
OULD it be profitable to use raw 
phosphate rock on next year’s 
crop if. it can be had for $7.50 
per ton laid down at my nearest rail- 
road: point? How would it compare 
in value with the common 16 per cent 





- acid phosphate?” 


One ton of ground phosphate rock 
will contain from 550 to 650° pounds 
of phosphoric acid, according to its 
grade. One ton of 16 per cent acid 
phosphate will contain 320 pounds of 
phosphoric acid. The value of these 
materials is because of the phosphoric 
acid they contain. It would then ap- 
pear that the ground phosphate rock 
at $7.50 a ton is much cheaper than 
the acid phosphate at say double that 
price per ton; but that is not the en- 
tire question. Phosphoric acid, to do 
our crops any good, must be soluble 
in the soil water. This is just where 
the important difference between 
ground phosphate rock and acid phos- 
phate exists in so far as their value to 
feed the crops is concerned. 

The phosphoric acid in the acid 
phosphate has been acted upon by 


sulphuric acid and made largely solu-- 


ble in the soil water so that it will 
readily feed the plants, while the 
phosphoric acid in the ground phos- 
phate rock is largely insoluble and 
must be acted upon by the acids 
formed by the decomposition of vege- 
table or other organic matter in the 
soil, before it will feed the plants. It 
matters not if the ground: rock. does 
contain twice as much phosphoric 
acid as the acid phosphate, if it is in 
such condition that the plants cannot 
get it. The phosphoric acid in the 
ground rock will be made soluble 
slowly in the soil and if the soil is 
full of humus from decaying plants— 
legumes or stable manure—this de- 
caying organic matter will act on the 
ground rock and make the phosphoric 
acid it contains soluble for the use of 
the plants. From this it will be seen 
that when the soil does not contain 
large quantities of humus.the acid 
phosphate, although containing less 
plant food per ton and costing twice 
as much per ton, if there is a growing 
crop that needs phosphoric acid, will 
probably be more profitable than the 
ground rock. On the other hand, if 
the soil contains an abundance of 
humus or if very large quantities of 


stable manure are to be used, the 
ground phosphate rock may be more 
economical. 


Making a Mixed Feed for Horses and 
Mules 


SHALL have corn in the ear (shuck 

on), threshed oats, sorghum hay, 
and cottonseed meal. Aflf*of these I 
propose to grind into a meal and 
would thank you very much if you 
would tell me what proportions of 
each to mix to form a balanced ra- 
tion for horses and mules. In other 
words I wish to make a feed to equal 
any of the standard brands now on 
the market.” 

We have serious doubts of the econ- 
omy or wisdom of grinding sorghum 
hay. and corn cobs and shucks for 
feeding horses and mules, and if these 
are used in any considerable quanti- 
ties in a mixed feed it will be difficult 
to get sufficient protein in the mix- 
ture to form a balanced ration, and 
the per cent of fiber will be too high 
for the laws governing the sale of 
mixed feeds in some states. 

Our’ inquirer does not indicate 
clearly whether the proposed mixed 
feed is to. constitute the whole feed 
of horses and mules—roughage and 
concentrates or hay and grain—or 
merely the concentrates or grain, as 
is the case with most mixed feeds. 

To form a mixed concentrate feed, 
to use with sorghum or grass hay, we 
suggest the following mixture of the 
feeds suggested: 





8 parts unshucked ear corn by weight, 
6 parts oats by weight, 
2% parts cottonseed meal by weight. 

If hays richer in protein are used, 
then to form a balanced ration for a 
hard working horse or mule less cot- 
tonseed meal and possibly also less 
oats will have to be used and the corn 
increased. 

To make a ground mixed feed to 
use as the entire ration—roughage 
and grain—for a 1,000-pound horse or 
mule doing hard work, something like 
the following mixture of the feeds 
suggested might be used: 





| Digestible Nutrients 





Pro- 
tein 
Lbs. 


Car’hy- 
Feeds drates 
Lbs. 





2% Ibs. Cottonseed Meal 
8 Oats 


8 Unshucked Corn 
10 Sorghum Hay--- 




















This ration is a little deficient in di- 
gestible protein and carbohydrates 
and also in total digestible nutrients, 
but there is some excess in fat, which 
will make up for the greater part of 
the deficiency in carbohydrates. 





A Fertilizer Problem 


CORRESPONDENT in Alabama 

writes as follows: “As cottonseed 
meal contains eight pounds of nitro- 
gen to each hundgedweight and sells 
for $30 a-ton, will it not pay me to use 
nitrate of soda, which contains 95 
pounds. of such plant food per hun- 
dredweight, even though the nitrate 
of soda costs $55 per ton?” 

There are two errors in this state- 
ment, which are common, and a re- 
sult of faulty laws, which permit the 
manufacturers to state the amounts 
of plant foods contained in their 
goods in a misleading way. .There 
are laws against misbranding goods 
and if the guarantee or statements 
are misleading they ought to be made 
unlawful. 

First, cottonseed meal does not usu- 
ally contain 8 per cent of nitrogen. 
Eight per cent of ammonia makes 
good high-grade cottonseed meal and 
that is probably what our correspond- 
ent refers to, but 8 per cent ammonia 
is only about 6.59 per cent of nitro- 


gen. To find out how much nitrogen 
a fertilizer or cottonseed meal con- 
tains, when the amount of ammonia 
is stated, multiply the ammonia con- 
tent by 14 and divide by 17. 

Second, nitrate of soda does not 
contain 95 per cent of nitrogen. The 
fertilizer manufacturers have a habit 
of stating that nitrate of soda is 95 
per cent pure, or perhaps 96 per cent 
pure. This of itself is a perfectly le- 
gitimate statement, for pure nitrate 
of soda is not put on the market as 
a fertilizer, but it deceives the farmer 
as it has our correspondent. If ni- 


_trate of soda is 100 per cént or entire- 


ly pure nitrate of soda, it then con- 
tains only 16.47 per cent df nitrogen. 
This sample, then, which is 95 per 
cent nitrate of soda, only. contains 
15.65 pounds of nitrogen in 100 pounds, 
or in other words, 16.47 per cent of 
95 pounds. 

Our problem, then, is which is the 
cheaper, cottonseed meal containing 
say 6.6 per cent nitrogen at $30 a ton, 
or nitrate of soda containing 15.65 per 
cent nitrogen at $55 a ton. In a ton 
of cottonseed meal there will be 20 
times 6.6 pounds, or 132 pounds, of 
nitrogen. At $30 a ton for cottonseed 
meal this makes nitrogen cost about 
22 cents a pound, not giving any value 
to the potash and phosphoric acid 
contained in the meal. If we deduct 
the value of these, say $4.50, then that 
leaves $25.50 for the cost of the 132 
pounds of nitrogen, or about 19% 
cents a pound. 

In a ton of nitrate of soda, 95 per 
cent pure nitrate of soda, there will 
be 20 times 15.65 pounds, or 313 pounds 
of nitrogen, at a cost of $55, or about 
17.6 cents per pound. 

It is seen that a pound of nitrogen 
costs more in cottonseed meal than 
in nitrate of soda at the prices quot- 
ed; but cottonseed meal may be used 
for supplying nitrogen when it would 
not be best to use nitrate of soda. 
Nitrate of soda is very readily soluble 
in the soil water which makes it a 
valuable fertilizer for certain pur- 
poses where quick action is desired, 
but on the other hand to put in be- 
fore planting and for feeding the crop 
during a longer period of its growth, 
cottonseed meal, which must rot be- 
fore it becomes available might be 
better. The danger in the use of the 
nitrate of soda for such a purpose on 
cotton or corn is that it may leach 
out of the soil before the plants are 
able to take it up and use it. But in 
actual use on corn or cotton there is 
probably little difference in the value 
of a pound of nitrogen from these 
two sources. For top dressing small 


grains the nitrate of soda is prefer- 
able. 





Varieties of Wheat for Tennessee 


i> BULLETIN No. 112, January, 1915, 

of the Tennessee Experiment Sta- 

tion, Knoxville, Tenn., it is stated 

that during the last 15 years tests 

have been made of more than 60 va- 

rieties of wheat. Fulcaster has con- 

sistently maintained itself as a lead- 

ing variety during all that times A 

list of those varieties which have 

given a yield within 6 per cent of Ful- 

caster is as follows: 

Fulcaster 

Kansas Mortgage 
Lifter 

Deitz Longberry 

Fultz 

Valley 


Improved Pool 
Correll’s Prolific 
Red Russian 
Harvest King 
Red Prolific 


These are all regarded as good va- 
rieties for Tennessee and presumably 
for other states in the-same latitude 
and with similar conditions; but Ful- 
caster and Kansas Mortgage ‘Lifter 
have proved the best. When we con- 
sider that Fulcaster has also proved 
a good-variety in the tests made in 
other Southern states, it is pretty safe 
to state that this is a good vdriety 
for the wheat-growing sections of 
the South. 
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What Farmers Want to. Know 


By VV. F. Massey 




















Tomato Blight 
LEASE tell me what will prevent 
tomato plants from dying sudden- 
ly when half grown?” 

I wish that I could, for you evi- 
dently have the Southern bacterial 
blight, and there is no preventive but 
to plant in uninfected soil. Put your 
tomatoes out in the field where none 
have been grown. 


Everbearing Strawberries 


E HAVE tried the American and 
it was a failure. Would you rec- 
ommend the Progressive?” 

The’ Progressive is decidedly the 
best of the everbearing strawberries 
yet introdu¢ed. I have been getting 
the fruit daily all summer and am still 
getting it. Have some gathered for 
dinner today (August 5), and the 
plants are still full of green fruit and 
bloom and the runners are blooming. 


Old Cabbage Plants 


HAVE a lot of Jersey and Charles- 
&ton Wakefield cabbage plants left 
from the spring planting. They look 
old and tough, and I thought that 1 
might set them and make cabbage 
this fall. When should they be set?” 

I would not waste land and labor 
with such plants. They will be more 
likely to run to seed than make heads. 
You can sow up to August seed of the 
Late Flat Dutch or Fottler’s Bruns- 
wick cabbage and can make fine 
heads in November and December, 
and each head will be worth more 
than several of the Wakefield if they 
headed at all. 


Rag Weeds and Hogs 


AVE rag weeds any feeding val- 

ue for hogs? I tried to make a 
small permanent pasture for them of 
a mixture of cowpeas, soy beans, al- 
falfa, wire grass, orchard grass, Dutch 
clover and red clover, and have a 
good stand. But the rag weeds have 
come very thick and the hogs seem 
to eat more of them than other 
things.” 

The rag weeds will do the hegs no 
harm, but are fairly good for them. 
I have made hay of rag weeds and 
found that stock of any kind will eat 
it readily, but cows giving milk 
should not eat it, as it makes the milk 
bitter. 














Cotton Waste 


ILL the greasy cotton waste such 

as is used in the mills to clean 
machinery be worth a cent a pound 
to use in making a compost? . I can 
get a large lot at that price.” 

One cent a pound will be $20 a ton, 
and that will pay for a good fertilizer, 
and as a fertilizer I would not pay 
20 cents a ton for the cotton waste. 
Cotton lint comes almost entirely from 
the air and not from the soil, and oils 
‘too that are of vegetable origin come 
from the air. The only possible use 
you might have for the cotton waste 
would be to use it as bedding in the 
stables to absorb the manure, and you 
can get plenty of bedding for less 
than $20 a ton. 





Manuring for Corn 


HAVE a sod of herdsgrass and 

clover which I intend for corn next 
spring, and do not wish to break it 
till next winter. Will it be better to 
apply the manure now or wait till 
later? Some say that the manure 
will lose. its strength and will not do 
as much good if applied now.” 

Spread the manure on the sod now 
and as fast as made all winter and let 
it lie on the surface. It will lose wa- 
ter, and that applied now will feed 
the sod and give you a heavier growth 
to turn under late in winter or early 
spring. I spread manure in the fall 





and let it lie all winter even on bare 
ground, and find that it is much the 
best way, for the fresh manure will 
be rotted and better prepared for 
feeding the corn in spring. 


Wheat in Eastern North Carolina 


AM thinking of sowing 50 acres 

in wheat and clover, and using the 
clover for -hogs and cows. Land is 
light gray and will make 35 to 50 
bushels of corn an acre. How leng 
would clover stand on the land and 
make pasture? How much wheat and 
clover seed should be sown an acre, 
and when to sow?” 

You do not say whether there is 
now any crop on the land. If it is 
fallow, then the plowing for wheat 
should be done as early as possible so 
that the soil will have time to settle 
and get compacted as wheat demands. 
My opinion is that wheat will never 
be as profitable a crop in your soil 
and climate as winter oats. Your cli- 
mate is humid and wheat will almost 
invariably be attacked by rust, and 
your sandy soil is not naturally a 
wheat soil, while it will make heavy 
crops of oats, and just now oats are 
in great demand. 





New Year and late winter and spring. 

For the fall crop in the open ground 
I use seed of the. May King, which is 
earlier than the Big Boston, which I 
sow later for setting in the frames.. 
My seed of the May King was sown 
August 4, and you should lose no time 
in getting the seed in the ground. 
Then as soon as the plants are large 
enough to transplant them into beds 
about six feet wide and set the plants 
eight inches apart for May King, or 
eight by ten inches for the Big Bos- 
ton. The soil should be stuffed with 
rotten manure, and after the plants 
start off side dressings of nitrate of 
soda should be used to push the 
growth, for the crop must be grown 
fast to make good heads. It will de 
desirable to have some means for ir- 
rigation in dry weather, for lettuce 
will not stand a drouth and make 
good heads. 





Potato Onions 


HAVE some potato onions about 

the size of a hen egg. Are these 
too large to plant? Would like to 
know what size is best.” 

Onions as large as a hen’s egg will 
perhaps make some good sized onions 
but mainly sets. To get the largest 
onions of this variety sets about the 
size of a partridge egg are best. Those 
somewhat larger will make good 
onions and more sets. I planted 
good sized onions last fall especially 
to make sets, and I got the sets too, 





around twelve million bales. 


way out.—J. Z. Green. 





COTTON SEED SHOULD BRING RECORD- 
BREAKING PRICES 


HAT are you going to do with your cotton seed? The demand for cotton 

seed products for the past twelve months has been strong enough for the 
cottonseed oil mills to pay a good average price for cotton seed from a seven- 
teen million bale crop. Now the estimates for the coming crop are close 
With forty per cent less fertilizers used under 
the 1915 crop than were formerly used under the crop, we may expect a rapid 
deterioration during the remainder of the growing period, and as a result it is 
probable that future estimates will drop below twelve million bales. 

So here's the important proposition: 
anything to do with ‘prices, don’t you think the price of cotton seed should 
reach the highest record this season in the history of cotton growing? Are 
you, thereforg, going to sell, as an individual, “al! by yourself, face to face and 
man to man,” at whatever price interested buyers see fit to offer, during the 
period of heavy selling, or will you do the practical and sensible thing by sell- 
ing or exchanging your cotton seed collectively with the organized farmers ? 

If you are not in the Farmers’ Union, why don’t you get'in and help take 
care of the commercial end of your business? Why not take full and complete 
control of your business, anyway? Codperation—organized self-help---is the 


If the law of supply and demand has 








For either crop the soil preparation 
is alike, but the oats should be sown 
in September, two and one-half bush- 
els an acre, and the wheat should not 


. be sown till there has been a white 


frost, so that the danger from the fly 
may be avoided. The soil should be 
kept harrowed and the surface fined 
and tramped by teams to settle and 
compact it. Then drill five pecks Of 
wheat an acre, and always use a 
bearded wheat like the Fulcaster or 
the Red Mediterranean. Red clover 
will not last long in your section, and 
if you graze it immediately after har- 
vest that may be the last of it. Sow 
15 pounds of clover seed an acre. 


Fall Lettuce 


ROM Tennessee: “I intend to grow 

a crop of fall lettuce and wish to 
know the best variety and time to 
sow the seed, and manuring or fertil- 
izing.” 

It seems rather odd that a fever for 
certain truck crops infects the South 
all at once. Last winter it was early 
Irish potatoes; now it is fall lettuce, 
and I am getting letters daily asking 
how to make this crop. Now I very 
seriously doubt that a crop of fall let- 
tuce in the open ground can be made 
profitable for shipping North. It may 
pay very well if there is a good home 
market, but there are growers all 
over the North who produce fine fall 
crops, and better even than we can 
grow. The profitable lettuce crop in 
the South is the crop grown in frames 
under glass or cloth for Christmas, 





but no large onions. This is just 
what I expected, for every onion 
planted made 15 to 20 sets. The sets 
are usually sold according to size. 
The large ones generally sell for $3 a 
bushel and the smaller ones for $3.50 
a bushel, and it is far cheaper to buy 
the small ones. 





Handling Sunflowers 


ROM Missouri: “There are several 

hundred acres of sunflowers plant- 
ed in this county and they promise a 
fair yield. It is a new farm crop to 
us, and as harvesting time will soon 
be here we are anxious to know the 
best method of harvesting, storing 
and marketing them.” 


Perhaps some of our readers who 
have had experience in handling the 
sunflower crop can tell the writer 
more than I can, for I have never 
grown sunflowers for sale. The only 
crop I ever saw grown for market 
was made by a lawyer-farmer in 
Maryland many years ago. He cut 
the heads and stood them in the barn 
and they all rotted. I would suppose 
that the best way will be to cut the 
heads when the seed are ripe and 
spread them out under cover to cure. 


When dry it will be easy to beat the 
seed out, and the clean seed should 
not be bulked too largely till com- 
pletely dry. As to the marketing, I 
do not know who buys them or 
whether they are simply sold for 
chicken feed or used for oil making. 
Some good commission house in St. 
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Louis should be able to handle them 4 


if there is any demand for them. 





Planting an Orchard 


ROM Alabama: “Do you think 

that a commercial orchard of fall 
and winter apples would be profitable 
here?” , 

I doubt very much that winter ap- 
ples can be made a commercial suc- 
cess in your section. In fact there 
are few varieties that would be real 
winter-keeping apples in your cli- 
mate. But I believe that early sum- 
mer apples like the Yellow Transpar- 
ent, Red Astrakan and Early Harvest 
can be made profitable. They are 
very profitable where I live and are 
being more and more planted. Not 
far from me one man has been ship- 
ping a carload daily at good prices, 
and ‘from one station there have been 
over 40 carloads a day. These grow- 
ers have found that summer apples 
are always profitable for Northern 
shipping. 





Texas Millet 


AM sending you a sample of grass, 

which will grow two to two and 
one-half feet high in six weeks from 
sowing. I do not know any grass 
that grows so luxuriantly, and it 
sprouts quickly after cutting. What 
is it?” 

The grass is Panicum Texanum, 
Texas Millet. It is an annual grass, 
native along the lower Colorado in 
Texas, where I have seen it nearly 
five feet high. It thrives best on rich 
alluvial soil, but will grow on upland 
and stand drouths very well, but will 
not make so heavy a crop as on bot- 
tom land. In Texas some call it 
Goose grass and River grass, and 
some authorities consider it better 
than the European millets. I do not 
know that the seed are on the mar- 
ket, but you can save them easily. Of 
course these annual grasses make a 
strong draft on the soil, and are 
mainly valuable as catch crops on 
rich land to provide hay in an emer- 
gency. 





Manuring an Orchard 


ILL it injure fruit trees to spread 
stable manure on the land? I 
have sown peas and rye in my or- 
chard for four years and the soil does 
not seem to improve. I want to sow 
rape in it this fall for hogs, and am 
sure that land is not rich enough for 
the rape. I have been told that ma- 
nure will kill the trees. Please tell 
me if peas will improve land when 
not aided by acid phosphate. Can I 
sow red clover with wheat and use 
the clover for pasture after cutting 
the wheat? Also tell me how to keep 
Irish potatoes, mine are on cement 
floor in a cellar, but are rotting.” 
Spread the manure. It can do no 
harm, but much good to the trees. 
Then in spring plow and cultivate the 
orchard in some low crop like pota- 
toes, and after July 1 sow down in 
peas and turn the peas under and sow 
crimson ~clover in September for a 
winter cover to be turned under in 
the spring. 
You say that you sowed peas and 


*rye and the land did not improve. Did 


you use the peas and rye, or did you 
cut them off the land? If you cut 
them there is no wonder that the soil 
did not improve, as you evidently re- 
turned no manure. Peas used as green 
manure or made into hay and the 
manure made from feeding them re- 
turned to the soil that grew them, 
will improve the soil even if no phos- 
phate is used; but there will be a 
greater improvement if the peas are 
fertilized. Merely growing peas will 
never improve the land. They must 
be used for the benefit of the soil. 
You can sow red clover in the wheat 
and can pasture it after harvest, but 
if you do the chances are that there 
will not be much clover left the next 
year. You cannot keep Irish potatoes 
dug in hot weather for much length 
of time. They will either decay or 
sprout. Better grow a late crop for 
winter. 
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Farm Buildings—I. Six-Room Bungalow 


Article No. 33 on “‘Diversification and Independence in 1915!” 








By DANIELS SCOATES 











HE farm home should have 
every appearance of being 
roomy and comfortable. Peo- 


ple like to think of the country as a 
place where they 
have lots of good, 
fresh, wholesome 
P\ food, plenty of 

\ fresh air, and lots 
of room. This is 
- fa good sentiment 
and the thought 
should be carried 
out when the farm 

I house is built. 

Daniels Scoates. There is a ten- 
jency today to go from the two-story 
farm house to the bungalow or one- 
story type. It is no doubt a good idea 
for small houses, say up to seven or 
eight rooms. . When the house gets 
above that size, a two-story house is 
better. 

The single-story house is less work 
to take care of, as running up and 
down stairs is eliminated. The two- 
story, however, is often cheaper to 
construct. The low lines of a single- 
story house look better in the farm 
setting as a rule. The arrangement 
of rooms is more or less an individual 
problem. What would suit one would 
not suit another. Each farm owner 
should plan his own quarters. Much 
pleasure can be obtained as a rule 
from working out these plans. As- 
sistance and suggestions can be ob- 
tained. by purchasing some cheap 
books, showing floor plans and ex- 
terior of houses. Advertisements in 
magazines can be found giving infor- 
mation regarding these books. 

A few suggestions regarding the 
various rooms may not be amiss. The 
kitchen should be small. A few years 











ample size, but do not waste room. 
The dining-room should be well 
lighted and sunny. Have it bright 
and cheerful. Here is where the fam- 
ily meets when the day’s work starts. 
The family will get together more of- 
ten and see more of each other in 
this room than in any other room in 





the North these rooms run much 
smaller, 10x12 often being used. 
There should be a bath-room fitted 
up with all modern conveniences in 
every farm house. The advent of the 
gasoline engine has made possible 
the installation of farm water supply 
systems at. small cost. The farmer 
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the house. Therefore see to it that 
the room is a good one. 

A breakfast-room is very desirable 
where there are small families. It 
may also be used for a servant’s din- 
ing-room. A small fixed table should 
be provided together with fixed seats. 

A large living-room should be. pro- 
vided. This room should have a fire- 
place and plenty of light. The farm- 


iy Bes 


owes it to his family to sée that they 
have all the conveniences of modern 
life that are within his reach. The 
cost of water supply installation is 
not so great as some think. It will 
pay every farmer who has not hot 
and cold water in his house to inves- 
tigate the subject. Put in a bath- 
room, fit it up with lavatory, bathtub, 
and water closet, and then watch 
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ago it was the large kitchen that was 
stylish; today a 10x14 or 12x14 kitch- 
en is plenty large enough. The idea 
is to save steps. Someone may say, 
“It is too hot.” Get a fireless cooker 
and don’t work in the kitchen during 
the heat of the day. 

The pantry should be handy to the 


NORTH ELEVATION 


er may place his desk in this room, 
or he may add a small room which he 
can use as his office. 

Whether to have large or small 
bed-rooms depends upon the ideas 
and pocketbook of the _ builders. 
There is a tendency towards large 
bed-rooms in the South, it being not 








your wife and children hold their 
heads a little higher when they go to 
town, and they won’t be so anxious 
to leave the farm. 

Build plenty of porch. Build a 
sleeping porch and enough other 
porch so that you can dine out there 
and have plenty of room to stay 


























































































































































































kitchen and dining-room. Have it of uncommon to see 16x16 rooms. In out there during the hot days and ev- 
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enings. Screen the porch in and keep 
the flies and mosquitoes out. This 


is an age of fresh air; the country is 


rich in it, while 





that you make 
Don’t forget to 








the city is poor. See 
use of your riches. 
put a back porch on 














SecTion Ture Front “Pore 


AND Gree 
Scabs- these 
to the kitchen so “Wife” will have 
some place to peel the potatoes these 
hot mornings. 

In other parts of this country they 
do not believe a house is a farm 
house unless it has a cellar. If farm- 
ers in other parts of this land need 
cellars,. then the Southern farmer 
needs it many times more. It is 
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SacTien THe Sm 
Seale 4° so" 
needed here as a place to store dairy 


products in the summer. The way 
we do now is to hang them down the 
well. It is also needed to store home- 
canned goods, vegetables and fruit, 
both winter and summer. 

There is a false.idea prevalent that 
cellars cannot be built in this country 
because it is too wet. If they are 
properly drained, they can be made 
dry. This has been absolutely prov< 
ed time and time again in the coun- 


(Concluded on page 18, this issue) 


































Opens the Furrow— 
Drops the Seed at the 
Bottom 


THs means a better yield — more 

profits for you. No seed is wasted 
—none left exposed to birds and wind. 
Every seed is laid in the bottom of a 
packed seed bed and covered. 


The New 


Peoria Drill 


For YOUR Farm 


can pay backits cost quickly . 

If you don’t work your farm yourself, give 
your men this wonderful drill. Do it even if 
necessary to discard some other make. They 
can show you better results. You stop wast- 
ing seed and get bigger crops 


Every Seed Is Covered 
No other drill can duplicate the work of the 
New Peoria. It works in any soil. Use it for 
any of the small grains—or peas, beans and 
corn. Can not injure the seed. Write for 
catalog and ‘‘Facts on Drilling.” 
PEORIA DRILL & SEEDER CO. 
2501 North Perry Street 
Peoria, Ill. 
Distributors 
Gale Hooper Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
Atlanta Agricultural 
Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

























Farm Tractor 


Model L—12-20 Horse Power 


four-cylinder, 2-speed light weight 
- tractor of great power, suitable for 
any size farm, Will pull the im- 
plements you now have on your farm 
—gang plows, harrows, mowers, binders, 
Manure spreaders, road drays or graders. 
Will also operate your ensilage cutter, feed 
grinder, circular saw, etc. Does more work 
than ee less and is so simple anyone 
ban run tt. Write Today for Free Folder 
Illustrated in Colors 
ingham implement Co. (Inc.) 


Rockford, Lil, Dallas, Texas 








YOU CAN MAKE 


MOST MONEY 


DRILLING WELLS 
WITH THE GREAT 





Steam Traction 


Drill 


It is the world’s great- 
est Well Drilling, Pros- 
pyeting and Blast Hole 


achine, = 2 
many 5 . 
me ny awe an 2 


LOOMIS DRILL CO. 


Gasoline Traction TIFFIN, OHIO 











Crimson Clover, sor ct oc ave Digger 
NITROGEN-BACTERIA Acre%1.0° 5 acres %.00, 


on large acreage. 
The easiest to use. Always fresh. 
Fully guaranteed. 


Loekhart Laboratories, 
Box 530, ATLANTA, GA. 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
One year, $1; six months, 50 cents; three 


months, 25 cents. Long-term subscriptions, 
if paid wholly in advance: two years, $1.60; 











three years, $2; five years, $3. Foreign sub- 
seriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50. 








Suggestions About Farm Buildings 


This Week's Prize- Winning Letters 








PLANS FOR A FARM HOME 
Some Suggestions for a Farm Dwell- 
ing That Will Aid Our Readers— 
First Prize Letter 


HE writer began twelve months 

before building to make a plan of 
a dwelling that would be economical, 
convenient, and durable, as well as 
comfortable, healthy and beautiful. 

For the site, a beautiful oak grove 
about the center of the farm was se- 
lected. This site, being well drained 
in every direction, is healthy and its 
elevation, together with its shade 
and pure water, renders it a most 
comfortable location. 

To make the building durable, the 
very best material and workmanship 
were used in the construction. Brick 
and large stone were used for a foun- 
dation, heart lumber for sills and 
sleepers. All parts exposed to the 
weather were painted immediately. 
Double strength glass was used in 
doors and windows. Scantlings were 
used for braces at every point possi- 
ble. 

For health, comfort and conven- 
ience, light and ventilation are pro- 

. é & 
| vided for by 26 large windows swung 
'on weights. The air can easily be 
let in from the top, a very important 
| point too many people neglect. 

For the purpose of keeping out 
flies, mosquitoes, cats and dogs, the 
|entire building is screened the full 
|length of the windows. The screens, 
being hinged at the top open at the 
bottom. 

The floors are painted, as paint is 
easier cleaned and more _ sanitary 
than matting or carpets. The porch 
floors are doubly oiled and painted, 
|as they are exposed to weather. The 
porch is so arranged that it protects 
'a good portion of the building and 
| furnishes a shade at all times of the 
day. 

The two chimneys are so located 
that they furnish heat for six rooms. 
To avoid the smoking so common to 
stack chimneys each grate has a sep- 
arate flue to the top of the chimney. 

The lightning rod, I consider is of 
almost as much importance as the 
roof on a house, in that it proteets 
the building. 

With an eye to comfort, conven- 
ience and economy, the plan for this 
, building is one story and half story; 
/13 feet and 9 feet, respectively, be- 
| tween joints, with a bungalow top. 
WM. E. BLOCKER, Jr. 
| Ariton, Ala. 














| REMAKING AN OLD, RUN-DOWN 
| PLACE 
Carefully Planned Work Will 


Change an Eye-sore Into a place of 
Beauty—Prize Letter 


SOME five years ago my wife and I 
decided to leave town and we 
moved out on our farm five miles 
north of Benton, Ark., which I had 
bought two years before. It was bad- 
ly run down, the fields had grown up 
in bushes and briers, fences were all 
down, and the house and barns were 
no good. 

The first thing was to clean up, fix 
the fences and get-a crop planted. 
After crops were laid by I got out 
some logs and had lumber cut for a 
barn, which I built 30x40, with a 12- 
foot shed. I have a six-foot space 
from my loft floor to the plate, which 
gives me lots of room for hay. The 
barn contains five stalls 8x10, one 
crib 10x24, and two other rooms 8x10. 
I built this at a cost of about $75. I 
expect to put in a hay unloader and 
build another shed to it on the other 
side. 

The next year, after crops were 
gathered, I remodeled my house at 
an expenditure of about $300. I had 
a small, shabby looking four-room 





| house, a part of which I tore away, 


and added* three new rooms and a 
pantry and two large porches. I 


weatherboarded it, putting builders’ 
paper in the walls. I then painted 
the outside and ceiled and canvassed 
and papered the inside. I now have 
a nice six-room cottage, with a well 
of good water on the back porch con- 
venient to the kitchen and dining- 
room. 

I am now planning to put in a 
plant for lighting and cooking pur- 
poses. I also expect to put in water 
works with bath complete. I will 
then have as good conveniences as I 
could have in town. I will put in a 
*phone this fall that will conneet me 
with all the Bell Telephone Com- 
pany’s system. 

One of my neighbors and I are go- 
ing in ‘together and build us a cellar 
each. I expect to build mine 14x16, 
with concreted floor and walls. 

I think people should take a little 
pride in their buildings and make 
them look as attractive and conven- 
ient as possible. It doesn’t cost much 
to fix up an old run-down place till 
it will look 100 per cent better, and 
then you are not ashamed or embar- 
rassed when your friends or relatives 
come to see you. N. D. COUCH. 

Bryant, Ark. 





A USEFUL BUILDING AT SMALL 
EXPENSE 





(Prize Letter) 


ITH less than $200 at our com- 

mand and being desirous of 
housing five head of cattle, a mule, 
and upward of 300 Leghorn hens, a 
problem in building confronted us 
that we believe has been most satis- 
factorily solved as follows: . 
shed 


The building was erected 
style, about 100 feet long, 16 feet 
wide, and 8 feet at the lower end 
from ground to roof. Necessary 
posts were got from the nearby 
woods. Against these, yellow heart 


pine rough boards were nailed in lap 
fashion, allowing about an inch to the 
lap. The roof was covered with 
roofing material costing less than 90 
cents a roll delivered here. Then 
four windows were cut on the north 
side for ventilation, light, and the 
handling of manure and droppings. 
The interior was divided into three 
parts. East of the door, which is on 
the west side of the building, are the 
five stalls for the cows. These are 
built on platforms rising six inches 


from the floor proper and put three 
feet from the north wall. These 
platforms are about seven feet in 


depth of which 2% feet form tne feed- 
ing manger which is on the floor and 
may be supplied from a drop door 
from the front the width of the stall 
which is a little over four feet, thus 
making it unnecessary to go between 
the cows in feeding. A movable 
board separates the feeding parti- 
tion from ‘the resting platform, about 
four and one-half feet deep, which is 
heavily bedded with litter. By this 
arrangement the entire stall can be 
kept clean and sweet, particularly 
since all droppings accumulate on the 
floor-proper. The stalis are divided 
from one another by two pieces of 
2x4, set slantwise. At the farther 
end of the cowstalls-is the box stall 
in which the mule is kept. This is 
also arranged so that feed can be 
supplied from the outside in line with 
the cow feeding platforms. Hay is 
supplied to the mule as well as to the 
cows in racks on a line with their 
heads, the racks being solid on the 


feeder’s side and slatted on that of 
the cattle. 
Beyond the box stall which is 


boarded up to the roof is the hen de- 
partment. The nests are located dir- 
ectly under the open wire screened 
front which extends the entire south 
length of the hen house section. 
These are in two tiers of about 25 
nests each, the top covered with roof- 
ing matérial so as to afford protect- 
ion against rains. The droppings are 
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kept from being scattered on the 7 


feeding floor by being separated from 
that section by a four inch board. Evy- 
erything from roosting sticks to nest 
partitions is easily removable so as 
to make cleaning an easy delight. 

In front of the battery of cowstalls 
bins are built for the keeping of six 
different kinds of. feedstuffs, each bin 
holding about 200 pounds of bran or 
ten bushels of oats. 

After, the building had been com- 
pleted there was enough money left 
over for erecting three 6x6 colony 
houses which since then have been 
added to by five others of 8x8 foot 
size and the purchase of a 256-egg in- 
cubator. And it may be added that 
all labor on these several buildings 
was paid for at the rate of $1.75 a 
day. We consider the building con- 
venient, labor and time saving. 

CARL BOSEEK. 

Robertsdale, Ala. 





CONCRETE IMPROVEMENTS ON 
THE FARM 


Concrete Is Permanent, and There 
Are Many Places Where It Can Be 
Profitably Used 


GREAT deal has been said con- 

cerning the value of cement to 
the farmer as exemplified in the 
many practical uses to which it is 
put. But it has also proved to be of 
the highest advantage to the women 
‘of rural districts. Through the build- 
ing of concrete walks, porches, well- 
curbs, steps and similar necessities 
and conveniences concrete has trans- 
formed many homesteads formerly 
uninviting and unsanitary into pleas- 
ing and attractive homes. In the 
majority of cases these improve- 
ments have been made at odd times 
and under the supervision of the 
farmer without employing skilled la- 
bor. 

Where formerly surface water 
drained into cisterns and wells, the 
latter are now protected by concrete 
coverings, which not only last for all 
time, but eliminate all expense for 
up-keep, such as the renewal of pump 
floors and like repairs. Where farm- 
ers have neither the time nor re- 
sources to put down the customary 
type of sidewalk they can manufac- 
ture at little cost concrete slabs, 
which may be. placed on a natural 
foundation. And in the construction 
of cellar steps and hatchways con- 
crete is an indestructible and sani- 
tary substitute for frame work or or- 
dinary masonry. It is now used for 
sinks, drains and like purposes where 
conditions are apt to become un- 
wholesome and unsanitary. When 
concrete is used for walks, well-curbs 
and porch floors they may be easily 
cleansed. These many advantages 
appeal to the farmer’s wife. 

But aside from the sanitary and im- 
portant improvements specified, con- 
crete has a positive economic value 
other than that represented by dur- 
ability and elimination of mainte- 
nance. Its use for feeding ~ floors 
saves countless bushels of grain 
formerly wasted by feeding stock on 
the ground, In dairy barns, granar- 
ies and other buildings it presents a 
solid and impervious barrier to rats, 
mice and other destructive creatures. 
When used in the form of silos it 
does not shrink or warp and cannot 
be burned or blown down. Concrete 
fence posts are now becoming com- 
mon in all sections of the country. 
First-class concrete posts have been 
made for less than 25 cents each, 
with all materials purchased. 

On many livestock farms are to be 
found concrete dipping vats, through 
which livestock are driven, the vats 
containing water treated with cura- 
tive properties or those destructive 
to vermin. Small concrete buildings 
are constantly increasing on the 
farm. These include poultry houses, 
hog pens and like structures. 

In much of this work the farmer, 
as formerly stated, does not need 
to employ skilled labor, and in most 
cases sand, gravel or stone can be 
found upon the premises. 
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More Letters About the Clovers and Vetch 








BUR CLOVER A GREAT CROP 


It Has Many Good Qualities and No 
Bad Ones—Saving the Seed Crop 


LEASE allow meto saya word 
| about bur clover. In some re- 
spects it is the most valuable plant in 
the South. I am sure if its merits are 
ever generally known that everybody 
will grow it extensively. 

There are so many good things to 
say about this plant that I will not 
attempt to enumerate all of them. 
Here are some: : 

1. It is a most excellent’ winter 
grazing plant. All kinds of stock will 
eat it and thrive on it. It will usually 
be ready to graze early in the winter 
and furnishes abundant growth till 
its seeding time in May. Sheep rais- 
ing would be profitable when we 
grow bur clover extensively. 

2. It is one of the easiest plants to 
propagate. It is'a lazy man’s clover. 
You may graze it all you please and 
have seed left for a stand. It grows 
anywhere. Just throw the seed over 
the ground and harrow lightly if you 
wish. Where you let the seed ripen; 
plant to any crop and in the fall a fine 
stand of clover will come. Buy your 
seed to start with and expénse for 
seed is at an end. An acre or two 
will furnish seed for a farm. 

3. It is a paying money crop, and 
will be for years to come. Last year, 
my first year in charge of Lethe Agri- 
cultural Seminary, we gathered from 
less than two acres over $300 worth 
of seed. This year was too dry at 
seeding time, and yet we gathered 
nearly 1,000 bushels. Even though 
the price should be greatly reduced, 
it would net more money per acre 
than corn or cotton. 

4. It is a nitrogen-gathering plant. 
Corn or cotton or other crops planted 
in May where clover has been grows 





as if you had put a-half ton of fertil-~ 


izer to the acre. 

5. It only occupies the ground half 
the year, and that half when the land 
is not generally in use. From May to 
September you can cultivate in other 
crops, so long as you quit plowing 
early in September to give the clover 
a chance to set again. 

These are a few good points. If 
there are any bad points I do not 
know them. It is never a pest, being 
easily killed. 

The seed are gathered in May or 
June. We rake off the dead hay, the 
seed falling to the ground, then 
sweep them up with street-sweeping 
brooms. In cleaning we pass them 
over a fine mesh screen to sift out the 
sand, then over a larger mesh to sep- 
arate seed from hay, stones, etc. Our 
12 boys and 12 girls easily gathered, 
cleaned and sacked 100 bushels a day, 
and most of them are small children. 

H. B. BLAKELY. 

Willington, S. C. 


PRESENT SUPPLY AND QUALITY 
OF CRIMSON CLOVER SEED 








Big Importations Have Been Made, 
But the Quality Is Not Up to Stand- 
ard—Seed Should Be Tested 


HERE is apparently a larger sups 

ply of crimson clovef seed on 
hand at the-present time than in any 
previous year and much of it is of 
poor quality, according to specialists 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. While this would indi- 
cate that the price should be normal 
or less than normal, it is rapidly ad- 
vancing, 

The greater part of the crimson 
clover seed sown in the United States 
is normally imported from -France 
and Austria. In.the fall of 1914 con- 
ditions of trade with Europe were 
such that there appeared to be dan- 
ger of a short supply of seed for this 
summer’s planting. The desire of the 
seed trade to secure as much seed as 
possible, together with the improve- 
ment in trade facilities with France 
during the winter and spring, result- 


ed in the importation of 12,000,000 
pounds during the year ending June 
30, 1$15, as compared with 7,500,000 
pounds the year previous and 1,500,000 
pounds in 1910. 

Crimson clover seed imported into 
the United States: 


Fisca] Year 


APRS oo on ean vc awkes 1,552,000 pounds 
EPSON... 6 cake ike oes 8e 3,529,000 pounds 
Se: ee EP ES EAS Lee 3,406,000 pounds 
SOLS Ae ee oe OC EN 5,376,000 pounds 
SEG Se a70 vous hae Sha es 7,524,000 pounds 
| Makar hae te ee ne eee 12,036,000 pounds 


During May and June much seed of 
poor quality was imported, more than 
1,000,000 pounds, made up of several 
lots, germinating from 29 per cent to 
62 per cent. Farmers should there- 
fore be sure of the quality of the seed 
they buy. Crimson clover seed of a 
bright, greenish yellow color usually 
germinates well, while a brownish 
color indicates poor germination. All 
lots containing brownish or brown 
seeds should be carefully tested for 
germination:to determine the propor- 
tion that may be expected to grow in 
the field under favorable conditions 
and the rate of seeding should be ad- 
justed accordingly. 





Forty Bushels of Corn Per Acre After 
Crimson Clover 


HAVE just finished reading the 

“Clover-Vetch Special”, and it did 
me so much good that I must write 
you about my crimson clover. 

In August, 1914, I decided to sow 10 
acres in crimson clover on the poor 
land of the Grove School Farm. This 
land is a heavy clay. One spot in.the 
piece I sowed had been used for a 
brick yard several years ago. I turn- 
ed this land with three mules. This 
was done July 1. I harrowed it- with 
a drag harrow, but could not break 
the clods, so I made a maul and went 
about over the field breaking the larg- 
est clods. I got several rains on this 
before sowing, and harrowed after 
each rain. 

On August 10 I sowed the: clover, 
first inoculating. I chose that day be- 
cause it was cloudy and | knew @he 
bacteria would not be killed by sun- 
shine. I sowed all the seed I had, and 
could get no more. The result was I 
left about three acres unsown which I 
put in rye. 


As soon as I finished sowing it be- 
gan to rain sol didn’t cover the seed. 
They were up.all over the field in two 
days, a fine stand. I grazed this with 
five cows,two mules and fifteen hogs 
from October i till January 1. 

I cut for hay all but one acre, which 
I saved for seed. I made about 10 
tons of hay that didn’t get wet but 
once—the day I cut it. Before I could 
turn this it made a fine second 
growth, which I turned under and 
worked up well. 

On June 11 I planted to corn. I also 
planted in corn the part of the field 
which I had to sow to rye. I wish I 
had the picture to send you. . All the 
land I sowed to clover, including the 
brickyard, will make at least 40 bush- 
els of corn to the acre, and the re- 
maining part of the field that was 
sown to rye will not make five bush- 
els on three acres. 

D. M. CLEMENTS. 

TVaris, Tenn. 





Success With Crimson Clover and 


Vetch 
OME years ago soon after sub- 
seribing for The Progressive 


Farmer, we became very much inter- 
ested in the subject of growing cover 
crops, and started out by purchasing 
one bushel of crimson clover seed. 
Part of this was sown among corn at 
laying by time the latter part of July, 
with good results as to germinatjon. 
The remainder was sown in cotton 
during a drouth the latter part of 
September and harrowed in. No in- 
oculation was used in either instance, 
as we did not then know that inocu- 
lation was so essential in growing 
the crop. Of course we made a com- 
plete failure in each case. 

We were not discouraged, as we 

_Wwere intent on learning how to grow 

at least a few cover crops success- 
fully, regardless of time or expense. 
So the second season we sowed with 
oats for hay in October, on well pre- 
pared land, using stable manure as 
inoculation. In this instance we got 
a fine stand of both oats and clover, 
but inoculation proved unsatisfac- 
tory and in consequence we harvest- 
ed only a light crop of hay. 

The next year, which was the third 
season we had been on the job, we 
used Farmogerm on our seed, going 
strictly by instructions, sowing about 
the last part of September in cotton 
and getting a fine germination and a 
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beautiful growth. Since that time 
we have been saving our own seed 
and using soil inoculation, and have 
had no further trouble growing crim- 
son clover. We do not mtend slow- 
ing up on the matter until we have 
practically all the farm inoculated, as: 
we have found it to be the greatest 
land renovator we have tackled, and 
only regret that we did not get into 
the business sooner. 

In October, 1913, we broke a plot 
of land on which had just been gath- 
ered a crop of corn, turning under 
stalks and peavines. The latter part 
of the month we applied 16 per cent 
acid phosphate at the rate of about 
300 pounds per acre and sowed by 
hand one and one-half bushel oats 
and about 20 pounds hairy vetch per 
acre, using Farmogerm on the veteh 
seed as per instructions. Oats and 
vetch were mixed together, and all 
sown, after which land was double 
cut with a good disk harrow followed 
by a section harrow. The stand of 
both oats and vetch proved good, and 
we produced a splendid crop of fine 
J. T. GOODING. 


112 Clover Seed Strippers in North 
Carolina 


oe definitely to a recent 
question asked concerning the 
number of clover seed harvesters we 
haye had made, I will say that I have 
just got in this information from de- 
monstration agents in the state, and 
find that up to this time we have had 
112 of the machines made. We shall 
probably have, according to estimates 
of demonstration agents, from 8,000 to 
10,000 bushels of clover seed saved. In 
other words we are getting ready to 
really have some winter carpets of 
green in this state. 

In this connection, it may be inter- 
esting to you to know that during the 
season just past demonstration 
agents ordered from Washington for 
farmers’ use inoculating material for 
16,537 acres. Last year we exhausted 
the supply of this material, and since 
that time have been able to get only 
enough material for two bushels of 
seed for each individual farmer. You 
see we are inoculating farmers with 
the importance of clover, and at the 
same time, inoculating the clover 
which we get them to plant. 

C. R. HUDSON. 


ay. 
Oriental, N. C. 
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Cotton at present prices 


States. 


Make Two Crops a Year 
that’s better than growing cotton 


More Profit—Less Labor—Restored Fertility 


Instead of raising one crop of cotton, get two 
crops—Oats followed by Cow Peas or Soy 
You can make your land pay twice as 
much as it will under the one crop plan. 
Planters are doing it now. 
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an acre beats $25 = 


Southern 


does not pay. It is folly for the South 


to depend wholly on one crop. The Southern Planter must diversify 
or lose out: Nowhere is the soil more responsive than in the Southern 
The two crops best adapted to the South are Oats and Cow Peas or 
Soy Beans. These two can be profitably raised on the same acre the same year. 
Both are money crops and the Cow Peas restore the land’s fertility. 


Drill Your Oats and Cow Peas 


The Superior Grain Drill is the mo&t practical implement to use, because it will sow the Oats and Cow Peas 
‘to perfection and save time, seed and labor. It has the Superior double force feed—the one feed that successfully 
sows bearded Oats. The Superior Grain Drill is made in both plain grain and combined grain and fertilizer styles 
Superior Grain Drills sow all known seeds from grasses to bush lima beans. 

noted the world over for even sowing, light draft, great strength and simplicity. They are guaranteed to be and to 
do all claimed for them. Send for catalog, read it and then go to your local dealer, and insist on seeing the Supe- 
rior—the drill that sows the grain to grow again. The name tells a true story—“Even sowing means even growing.” 


Valuable Book for the Southern Planter Free 
A prominent Southern Planter has written his experience on “Oats and Cow Peas, or Soy Beans, in the South.” 
What he has done you can do. Tells how he has raised 70 bushels of Oats and $25 in Cow Pea Hay from the same 


acreage the same year. We will gladly mail you this story free of charge together with our Superior Drill catalog. 
You can make your land pay twice what it does under the one crop plan. 


The American Seeding-Machine Company, Inc. 


Superior Drills are 


Springfield, Ohio 
























































Rich enough in appearance for the millionaire’s barn— 
Time-saving and money-making enough for the most economically run business barn— 
Cheap enough in price for any farm barn — 


No ba 





rn owner can afford to be without Louden equipments. 
7 1 1 cut barn cleaning time in two. Nodane- 
Louden Roller Bearing Litter Carriers gerous and troublesome ratchets or 


brakes. A light pull on the hand chain hoists the heaviest load of litter in the box ; 
nothing to slip; the load or empty box willstand at any height; box can bedumped with 


shovel—no n 


to soil the hands; track wheels are roller bearing; carrier runs easily 


and steadily on track. Track and carrier strong enough to carry a ton safely. 


Louden Steel Stalls and Stanchions 





are simple, neat, and sanitary, in con- 
struction, and give the cow true “Pasture- 


Comfort.”” High Built-Up Curb (can be used only with Louden stanchions) prevents 


waste of feed 
with fiat bottom stanchions. 


* 


. This 11-inch curb is several inches higher than it is possible to use 


Stanchions are fastened at topand bottom with single slack chain that gives 


thecow 





eat freedom and comfort; permits the cow torise and lie 


down as easily and naturally as she does in the pasture. Nocracks or crevices tocatch and 
hold dirt. Nothing about our “‘812’’ stall to get out of order; no“go-right” devices needed. 
for our Free Louden Barn Plans Book—112 pages on barn eonstruction and for 


Free Catalogs on Louden Dairy Barn Equipment and 


den Feed and Litter Carriers. 


LOUDEN MACHINERY CO. (Est. 1867) 2509 Briggs Ave., FAIRFIELD, tOWA 
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TEACHERS’ BIBLE 
This magnificent Bible is bound in im- 


perial seal, gold back and side titles; 
linen lined, carmine under gold edges, 
round corners, silk head band and mark- 
er. The covers are absolutely flexible and 
can be rolled or turned back to back 
without damaging the book. 

It contains standard helps to the study 
of the Bible by the most eminent Biblical 
scholars. ’ 

Revised Questions and Answers on the 
Old and New Testaments. 

A great number of superb engravings, 
forming a valuable collections of Biblical 
scenes, 

Beautiful maps printed in colors and 
made specially for this Bible. 


The pages are about 5%x7 inches and 
are printed with good clear easily-read 
type. The outside measurement of the 
Bible complete is about 6%x8 inches. 

We will send this splendid Bible, post- 
paid, as a reward for sending us a club 
of Two Subscriptions, or for a club of 
One and 50 cents extra. Address, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS THROUGH US 





Our clubs save you money. We will gladly 


make a special club on any papers you may 
wish. 


One letter, one money order—and it’s all 
attended to. 
May we serve you? 


= THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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astert, cleanest grinding, most 
mit made, New screening devices; ete apa 
buhrsfrom mend baw opre ene ee al 

a ‘ore grinding. pure 
fb arte in Castiron fan case and grain 


spout. New oiling system. 
thoro-grinding pebble 
stone gritbuhbrs. Bew 

of other milis similar in 


sist on the improved 
Williams,made in 
Ronda, N. C. 


Catalogue Free 
WILLIAMS MILL MFG. CO., 
Box 26, Ronda, N.C, 


Long wearing, 
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is counsel, 


Catalog full of pictures. A. W. GRAY 
20 South Street, Middletown Springs, Vt. 


GASOLINE ENGINES 


Don’t bay any of the above til Catalog and 
Feameiitniney Wal eme ten Fhoiee ea 
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CENTS A ROD for 
@ 26-inch high fence; 
19%e.arod oad Lag 


e. arod for60-in. 


hea: a! ence. All Open 
Pawar wire. Sold 
to the er on 30 da: 


-65. Catalog free. 
KING FENCE CO 
MORTON, ILLS. 
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Keep them healthy. 
Write 


‘or instructive circular. 


Kill the lice, etc. 
FREE. 


Its 


ional Factories, Inc., Dept. y, Richmond, Indiana 
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ice THAT’S RIGHT, 
ig UNCLE SAM. 


Thrifty, healthy birds, well fed 
and free from lice; some neat, 
attractive letterheads ; “ogee t 
and careful attention while ake 
ing every effort to satisfy cus- 
tomers are the first things nec- 


essary. The next thing is an adver- 


tisement in 


The Progressive Farmer. 





When writing to advertisers say, 
The 


your advertisement in 
Farmer. 


“I saw 
Progressive 
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LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 








GET SOME MORE DAIRY COWS 


ao 

Dairying on a Small Scale, in Con- 
nection With the Other Farm Op- 
erations, Is Proving Very Profitable 


N 1911 a number of extension work- 

ers, including the writer, succeed- 
ed in starting farm dairying in up- 
wards of 50 communities in the state 
of Arkansas. Since that time it has 
been started in a great many more. 

The primary object of this work 
was to get the farmers to produce 
plenty of milk and butter for their 
home requirements; but, in addition 
to this, a great many of them were 
induced to buy a few extra cows with 
a view to furnishing a small surplus 
of butter or of butter fat to the mar- 
ket. Wherever a man could afford 
as many as six or eight cows he was 
encouraged, often with success, to 
buy a cream separator; and in some 
instances $mall producers who lived 
very near each other bought and used 
separators on the partnership plan. 
Where the purchase of a separator 
was impracticable thé man was sim- 
ply encouraged to try and produce 
a little more butter than his family 
would need in order to have a small 
surplus to sell at the store. 

In a number of these communities 
a small but regular twice-a-week or 
thrice-a-week shipping business from 
the local railway station to the 
creameries was started, each shipper 
receiving his cream check at the end 
of the week. This cream check, en- 
abling as it did the farmer to pay 
cash for at least a portion of his fam- 
ily supplies during the months ordin- 
arily of high credit prices, was the 
strongest kind of a practical argu- 
ment in favor of farm dairying. The 
result is that in many of these com- 
munities a considerable shipping busi- 
ness has already been built up, and in 
some of them the business has attain- 
ed to really important proportions. 


The Plan of Work 


HE plan of this work was to be- 

gin. with such cows as the farm- 
ers had. and such medium-priced 
grd@e cows as they could afford to 
buy, the theory being that the initial 
outlay should be as small as practi- 
cable and that the native cows would 
give better satisfaction than- pure- 
bred high-priced cows in the hands 
of inexperienced ‘men. At the same 
time the importance of improving the 
blood of the cattle was kept in mind, 
and each community was urged to 
buy one or two pure-bred dairy bulls 
with this object in view. In order to* 
reduce the cost of milk production as 
much as possible the importance of 
pastures was strongly stressed, and a 
great many small pastures of Ber- 
muda grass—the best permanent pas- 
ture grass for Arkansas—were plant- 
ed. In some instances the larger pro- 
ducers were induced to build silos of 
a size suited to their needs. 


This plan is safe, because much of 
the product can be consumed at home 
and the market always needs the sur- 
plus; it is inexpensive, because it en- 
ables a man to begin with what he 
already has or can cheaply obtain; 
and it is codperative, because it 
brings the farmers together in ship- 
ping their product and in buying 
their stock, and leads, usually, to an 
organized association. 


Advantages of the Plan 


O OTHER form of diversification 

that has been tried in Arkansas 
has been so generally and genuinely 
successful, perhaps, as the farm 
dairying business. It has in it the el- 
ements of success. It reduces the 
store account by replacing store- 
bought meat and lard with home-pro- 
duced milk and butter; it helps to put 
the family on a cash basis by bring- 
ing in a cream check for several dol- 
lars at the end of every week; it en- 
ables a man to raise, by feeding the 
skim milk on the farm, a few good 
meat hogs which he might not other- 


wise have; it helps to maintain per- 
manently the fertility of the soil; 
and, finally, it enables a man to eman- 
cipate himself and his family, in a 
measure, from the grinding and mer- 
ciless thralldom of the all-cotton sys- 
tem. We have found the people very 
quick usually to grasp the advantage 
of this plan of diversification, once 
they have had an opportunity to try 
it out in actual farm experience. 

And the success of the work has 
not been confined to any particular 
class. The most notable examples 
of success are to be found, perhaps, 
in certain communities which have 
predominant German population; but 
communities with a large contingent 
of Northern people have done almost 
as well, and in many instances the 
native farmers themselves have made 
the work a complete success. The 
plan is,in fact,so slight a departure 
from the ordinary operations of the 


farm that almost any intelligent 
farmer can make it go. ; 
The Market 


HE Arkansas farm dairymen have 

never experienced the slightest 
difficulty in the matter of a market. 
Nor are they likely to experience 
any. The South does not produce 
more than one-twenty-fifth of the 
creamery butter which it consumes, 
and the other twenty-four-twenty- 
fifths comes from the dairying states 
of the North and the Central West. 
Surely the Arkansas farmer, or the 
farmer of the South, with cheap 
lands, mild climate, good pastures, 
and .a crop growing season almost 12 
months long can supply his own mar- 
ket at a better profit than can the 
Northern or Central Western dairy- 
man with less favorable advantages 
in all these respects and burdened, in 
addition, with a _ transportation 
charge over 500 to 1,000 miles of rail- 
road. No, there need not be any ap- 
prehension whatever about a mar- 
ket for clean and well prepared dairy 
products of the Southern farm. 


Now the Opportune Time 


URROUNDED, as the farmers are 

at this time, by new conditions, 
and confronted by the imperative 
necessity of diversifying, now is an 
exceedingly favorable time to begin 
expanding a little along this line. The 
first thing is to provide for an abun- 
dant family supply of milk and but- 
ter; and the next thing, if there are a 
sufficient number of farmers in the 
community producing a surplus, is 
to buy some separators and start a 
small cream shipping business from 
the local railway station, unless there 
is a creamery within driving dis- 
tance. But, at the same time, provis- 
ion must be made for a plentiful sup- 
ply of cheap feed. A permanent pas- 
ture—in most parts of the South, a 
Bermuda pasture—should be planted; 
a larger acreage of forage crops 
should be planted; and where milk 
production on anything except the 
very smallest scale is to be under- 
taken, a silo should be constructed. 

And, finally, 
want to do something for the uplift 
of the farmers could not do a better 
thing than to lend them a few hun- 
dred: dollars in each community with 
which to buy some good dairy bulls, 
Do it, gentlemen. 

L. A. MARKHAM. 





ONE BUSINESS IT HELPS 


“If any man here,’ shouted the temper- 
ance speaker, can name an honest business 
that has been helped by the saloon, I will 
spend.the rest of my life working for the 
liquor people.”’ 

A man in the audience arose, “I consider 
my business an honest one,” he said, “and 
it has undoubtedly been helped by the sa- 
loon,”’ 


“What is your business?’ yelled the or- 


ator, ‘ 
“TI, sir,” responded the man, “am an un- 
dertaker.’’—Reformatory Press. 





THE LAST THING OFF 


A teacher was reading to her class and 
came across the word “unaware.” She ask- 
ed if any one knew its meaning. 

One small girl timidly raised her hand and 
gave the following definition: 

“Unaware is what you take off the last 
thing before you put your nightie on.” 
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Saturday, August 28, 1915] 


Third Annual Meeting Southern 
Cattlemen’s Association 


N POINT of interest and enthusi- 
asm exhibited, and as regards con- 
structive work for the development 

of the cattle industry of the South, 
the third annual meeting of the 
Southern Cattlemen’s Association 
held at Birmingham, Ala., last week 
was by far the most important meet- 
ing of cattlemen ever held in the 
South. 

With one exception the program 
was carried out as published and the 
instructive. character of the papers 
and addresses was such as to more 
than repay the sacrifices any one 
could have made to attend the meet- 
ing. 

The states represented were: Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Texas, Illinois, Iowa, Ohio, 
and the District of Columbia. While 
the local attendance at Birmingham 
was not large owing to the fact that 
there are few’ stockmen in the vicin- 
ity of Birmingham, the representa- 
tion from all the Southern states was 
good and well distributed, showing a 
wide-spread interest in the work of 
the Association. 

One favorable -and interesting fea- 
ture of this meeting was the interest 
and approval of breeders and others 
interested in cattle raising from the 
cattle growing states of the North. 
This interest was shown in a tangible 
manner by the representative of the 
American Shorthorn Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation promising a liberal financial 
support of the work of this Southern 
Association. There is no longer any 
auestion that the Southern Cattle- 
men’s Association has won the atten- 
tion, interest and approval of the 


cattlemen of the whole country, and. 


they are showing this interest in at- 
tendance at its meetings and by their 
recognition of it as the most potent 
factor now in existence for the de- 
velopment of the industry in the 
South. ; 


Officers Elected 


HE officers elected for the ensuing 
year are: s 
President, E. K. Middleton, Poca- 
hontas, Miss. 


Vice-Presidents: Alabama, J. S. 


Kernahan, Sheffield; Arkansas, H. T.° 


Auten, Little Rock; Florida, C. F. 
Barber, Macclenny; Georgia, C. F. 
Shingler, Ashburn; Kentucky, F. C. 
Giltner, Eminence; Louisiana, Wal- 
ton Godchaux, Napoleonville ; Missis- 
sippi, Archibald Smith, Robinsonville; 
North Carolina, B. F. Shelton, Speed; 
Oklahoma, Z. T. Miller, Bliss; South 
Carolina, L. I. Guion, Camden; Ten- 
nessee, H. T. Parker, Tullahoma; 
Texas, W. J. Slaton, Beeville. 

Dr. Tait Butler, Memphis, Ténn., 
was re-elected as Secretary-Treas- 
urer, and an appropriation of $1,500 
was made for the selection of an As- 
sistant Secretary, to be selected by 
the Secretary. 


Place of Next Meeting 


ROBABLY no one thing occurred’ 


during the meeting which better 
shows the estimation in which this 
young but influential association is 
held throughout the South than the 
spirited contest which was waged for 
the next annual meeting. Large dele- 
gations from Louisiana and Georgia 
were on hand in the interest of 
Shreveport and Atlanta, respectively, 
and a very pretty and spirited con- 
test was continued from the day be- 
fore the meeting opened until the 
last vote was polled. Shreveport won 
by the narrow margin of three votes, 
but when the result of the ballot was 
announced .the Atlanta delegation 
promptly made it unanimous. 


Resolutions Adopted 


ESOLUTIONS were adopted re- 

ferring the matter of the sale of 
cattle during the next annual meet- 
ing to the Executive Committee; in- 
structing the President and Secretary 
of the Association and ex-President 
F. I. Derby to ascertain if it is practi- 








able to organize a cattleman’s bank 
along the lines suggested in the Pres- 


PURE-BRED 





ident’s address, and if the capital can 





be secured to organize such a bank; 
authorizing the President and Secre- 
tary and Mr. Derby to employ a com- 
petent attorney and rate man, if 
funds for payment of same can be 
secured; commending the methods 
which have been employed of con- 
demning and destroying all cattle, 
sheep and swine affected with or ex- 
posed to foot-and-mouth disease in 
the eradication of that malady from 
the United States; asking the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and the United 
States Senators and’ Congressmen 
from the South to use their influence 
to have the law permitting the ship- 
ment of tick-infested cattle for any 
purpose repealed. 





Notes on Milk Sanitation 


SFE to it that your bottled milk does 
not show a sediment; if so give 
the hooded or covered pail a trial, to- 
gether with the usual straining—it 
will bring results. 

* * * 


Clean up your barns and cows and 
keep them clean. Cut some windows 
in the milking barn and let all the 
sunlight in that you possibly can. 

Oe ee 


Do not advertise the fact that you 
are lax with the disposal of. the ma- 
nure by letting the pile accumulate 
near the barn. 

ee 

Wash your hands and put on clean 
clothes before milking and see that 
your help does likewise. You will 
take more pleasure in drinking the 
milk when you sit down to your own 
table. 

Pe Ee 

Do not tolerate the practice of milk- 
ing with moist hands; it is a very un- 
clean practice at best. 

x ok x 


Brush down the cobwebs and put a 
coating of whitewash all over your 
cow stable once and see how much 
better it looks to you; then get the 
habit of doing the same thing often. 

ee 


Whitewashing is a cheap and effec- 
tual way to secure a change for the 
better. It not only brightens up the 
place, but acts as a disinfectant as 
well—Office of Dairy Experimenta- 
tion, West Raleigh, N. C. 





Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhood. 











BERKSHIRES 
SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 











Lee’s Premier 3rd, cost $1,100, his sire sold for $1,500, 
his dam sold for $1,500. 
Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at 
the International Live Stock Show, Chicago, 1910. 
Ctiraring of either Boar for sale at reasonable prices. 
Il hogs guaranteed choiera immune. 
Registered Jersey and Hoistein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


Buy trom the best and most noted herd in the Seuth. 


ELKTON FARM BERKSHIRES. 


Comprise the blood of 
Champion Rival, Masterpiece, Premier 
Longfellow, Berryton Duke, Columbia 
ewell and Trueworth strains. 








$25 trio, service boars from $20. Breeding and 
in viduality cannot be beat. Cholera immune. 
Give us a trial. 
ELKTON FARIA, Elkton, Md. 














Select bunch of fine Pigs, two to 
yg peer old. ORDER TODAY. 


NDY HEIGHTS 
BERKSHIRE FARM, 


Sycamore, Va. 














Allen S. Edelen, Owner, 


KENTUCKY SADDLE HORSES 


Stallions, 25% off; mares and geldings, 10% off. Oppor- 
tunity to buy at your own price for 30 days. Stock reg- 
istered and guaranteed. Write for literature or come. 


GLENWORTH ores 










Bargin, Kentucky. 
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Although a new ey td 
favorite wherever 
Hampshire 
market. If F 

erature on the Hampshire Hog, address - 


Belted Mortgage Lifter 


the gor ey has become a 
has beteune a proc: 3 ttyl me 2 eine 
ou would Tike free information and lit- 


E.C. STONE, Secretary, 


Hampshire Record Association, 


703 E. Nebr. Ave., PEORIA, ILL. 








poe season and abun: 


Angus, Yorkshires, Tamw 


Ap 





IMPORTED CATTLE, HORSES and a eens 


The South is destined to yas bee ereenne Sreanee KR yp a 
ant grasses and pastu: is inake it 
r more food to feed the people makes it a necessity. . possible an and’ the det deimand 
English Shires, Clydesdaies, Shorthorns, Herefords, Aberdesn- 
o a jorths end Berkshires. 
‘or twenty-five years I have had experience in selecting and b 
or American breeders stock from the best herds and flocks of Eng. 
land. Commission me. Can furnish best of references, 
GEO. ELLIS, M.R.C. V.S., GLOSSOP, eiep Guichen England. 





: | 








If you have an 
this office. Good 


Co-Operation Makes For Success 
cattle for sale or want to purchase any, communicate with 
horthorns are in demand. 
American Shorthorn Breeders’ Association, 
13 er Park Avenue, mi. 


Chicago, 





Cillucas Art Prince 3rd No. 420. 

Registered Berkshires, 
At present we are offering the best selection 
of bred Berkshire sows and mature herd boars 
that we have ever had to offer. By buying a bred 
sow you secure a foundation herd at the lowest 
possible cost. 

Write us for full description and prices. 
KIMBALL FARM, Oxford, N. C. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 











WEST WIND STOCK FARM 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


Pigs and Hogs from 8 Weeks to 12 Months Old. 
Herd of 200 to pick from. Nothing but the 
best shipped for breeds purposes. Quality 


and breeding unexcelled 
VAUCLUSE, VA. 


S. D. O’NEAL, Prop., 
Of the choi 
DUROC PIGS, and d'inaividual exeelience. | 
TAMWORTHS, Brice lant Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. guaranteed. 
JOHN D. MORTON, Russellville, Ky. 














TAMWORTHS 
Tamworths. bred gilts and bears 


Pigs 
ready for service for sale at 
reasonable prices. All well and none but 
good individuals offered for —— 


WESTVI < 
D. J. LYBROOK, Mgr.  R. wi td sone N.C, 
MULEFOOTS 


Mule Foot Hogs For Sale 
Champion Herd of the South. 

W. B. DORMON, Nashville, Arkansas. 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


STRICTLY RANGE RAISED. 


125 Steere if 
elfers, Cows and - ers. 
8 * anes, old. 

















Striclly Range Raised. 
W. J. STATON, Beeville, Texas” 














GUERNSEYS 


THE GUERNSEY 


stands for Economical production. More 
profit from every sees of feed. Do 
want cows that mprove your Doiry? 


Write for free literature. 
Ousciaiie Cattle Club, 
Box w. Peterboro, N.H. 








Duroc-Jerseys 2*,b!294, lines 


in America. e 

th bi Gand husky. wate grow 
em; big, red and hus e back every pig. 

Boars $8.00 up. Three ae boars. 

WwW. W. SHAY, Cruso, N. C. 


MAMMOTH BLACKS 

















978 Pound Mammoth Black. 
Wallburg, Davidson Co., N. C., June 15, 1907. 
ee John AL oung, Greensboro, N.C. 
ar Sir:—I have ee the Mammoth Black pig I 
bong of you and he net 978 
Yours truly, a 
ra fine Order before all are 


Some pigs on hand. 
sold. Price 8 to 10 weeks old $10 each, $15 per pair. | 
Sohn A. Young & Sons, Greensboro, N. C. | 














HOLSTEINS 


HAWTHORNE FARMS 


HOLSTEINS 


We offer fresh cows and heifers with official records; 
also cows and heifers in calf to high class bulls and heifer 
calves at prices no farmer can afford to turn down, 
BULLS READY FOR SERVICE, and bull calves for sale 
attempting figures. Herd tuberculin tested regularly 
by state authorities. 


Hawthorne Farms Co., Barrington, Il. 


Holsteins anv Guernseys 


200 head to select from the onawed of grades. 
Matured Cows andheifers. Heavy producrs, 
all bred to registered bulls.We have anumber 
of pure-bred bulls, ail ages. Also splendid 
grade calves. In this lot are = sons of R 
<ovle Korndyke ~~ the record priced bul 
at auction $25,000. We are breeding our grade 
heifers to these two bulls. Give us a trial. 
ELKTON N FARM. Elkton, Md. 


Hereford 
lity for sale. 
rite us your 





























and Holstein Bulls and Femates of best 
Largest registered herd in the Sow 


wants. 
Giltner Broth & 


JERSEYS 


Be 


a 














O. I. C’s. 


Four months old boars and gilts of 
the best breeding, also bred gilts. 
Won sweepstakes on boarand sow, 
also on pen of 4 at County Fair 1914. 
Write me for circular and prices. 


R. Q. Gwen, R. FuD. No. 2, Bedford City, Va. 
POLAND-CHINAS 











FAUST’S CELEBRATED 


Big Type Poland-Chinas 
Big Types with Big Quality. 
Choice April boars at $15.00 each. A few 





OAKWOOD FARM 
Breeder of Jersey 
Cattle for 22 Years 


Nothing but bulls for sale at present. Prices 
from $40.00 to $100.00. 


R. L. SHUFORD, Prop., Newton, N. C. 








HORSES 





sows bred. Priced reasonable. 


L. C. FAUST, NEW MARKET, TENN. 





BERKSHIRE PIGS 


Ihave them. The quality is right, the price is right and 
arantee them to sa Write me maa let me 
tell you about them. They are ‘profit makers 





annem 














. POLAND CHINA PIGS 
From Large Progressive Boars and Sows. 
T. E. BROWN, Murfreesboro, Tena. 














LOCHIEL FARM, Hillsboro, N. C. 








Sas nage | 
Saddle Horses § 
Stallions, Mares, Geldings Pvc 
and Colts. 15to20perct. § 
horse on our > 
e next thirty 
Gays. Write us today fully 
describing the horses you 













































"You cant by a man's arm whether 








The Progressive Farmer Company 
(Incorporated under the laws of North Carolina.) 
119 W. Hargett St., Raleigh, N. C. 


= 
CLARENCE POE, 








President and Editor 


TAIT BUTLER, Vice-President and Editor 

B.L. MOSS, ... Managing Editor 

W. F. MASSEY, Contributing Editor 

JOHN S. PEARSON, Secretary-Treasurer 

3.A. MARTIN, . Advertising Manager 
J. L. Mogtord, General Representative 





E EXPECT to publish next week some nota- 

ble articles on the cotton situation and out- 
look. Be sure to read these articles and have your 
neighbors read them. 





ERHAPS our most neglected people in the South 

ate our white renters. Many of them have lost 
inspiration and are not doing well for themselves 
or for the landowners. Send us their names on the 
blank on the next page and so help us reach them 
with our “Tenant Special”. 





DON’T see as many farming utensils left at the 

end of the row after laying by as I did last 
year,” writes Mr. ). F. Howle in the Sylvan Valley 
News. This is a good thing to say about any com- 
munity. We should like to have it true of every 
neighborhood in which The Progressive Farmer 
_ circulates. Put up the unused implements and put 
a coat°of paint on them. 





F THE world has paid a good price for cotton 

seed from a seventeen million bale crop, what 
sort of price should farmers be able to get for 
seed from a crop of only twelve million bales? 
Read Mr. Green’s article on another page and re- 
solve to get the worth of your seed—a resolution 
which can be carried out in codperation with your 
neighbors. 





ON’T forget to inoculate for crimson clover and 

vetch, Weare certain that a very large percent- 
age of the failures with these two crops are due to 
failure to inoculate. We explained in our Clover- 
Vetch Special just what inoculation is and how to 
do it. The process is neither difficult nor expen- 
sive, and it will go far toward insuring success. 
Particularly is inoculation necessary where clovers 
and vetch have never been grown before, and this 
means over the larger part of the South. Don’t 
invite failure by neglecting this essential. 





FINE idea was that recently inaugurated and 

put in force by County Demonstration Agent 
Graeber, of Mecklenburg County, N. C. He got up 
a plan for taking a great crowd of Mecklenburg 
farmers over into the neighboring county of Ca- 
tawba to see the development of livestock and 
dairy interests there. The idea “took”, farmers 
who had automobiles agreed to go and take their 
neighbors, business men did likewise, and the-re- 
sult was that 200 wide-awake farmers went along 
and visited the dairy farms of R. L. Shuford and 
the Lutz Brothers, and the now famous codper- 
ative creamery at Hickory. And they will all be 
more interested in dairying and livestock forever 
after. 





LEMSON College does well to keep up the cam- 
paign of education against fodder pulling. As 
one of its press bulletins points out: 


“Experiments conducted in South Carolina 
on the Coker farm in Darlington County, 
proved that when fodder was pulled when the 
bottom leaves began to turn, there was a loss 
of at least 24 per cent in the yield of corn. If 
pulled when three-fourths of the leaves were 
dry, the decrease in yield was about 10 per 
cent.” 


Moreover, as the bulletin goes on to point out, 
“pulling fodder has a serious effect upon the next 
vear’s crop by lowering the vitality of the seed pro- 
duced on stalks from which fodder is pulled. By 
pulling fodder, therefore, a man not only loses on 
his current crop, but also damages his chances of 
producing a good crop the following year.” 





F PAINT didn’t do anything but make the family 
feel more cheerful and give them more pride 
and self-respect, it would really be worth all it 
costs, but in this day of high-priced lumber and 
building material, paint really pays two profits— 
— one profit in beauty and a second profit in 
mber and dollars saved. Back in the days when 
the South was full of magnificent timber and we 


didn’t think of trees at all except as something 


mightily in the way. when we wanted to clear a 
“new ground”, back in those days a man 

have lived in an unpainted house and consoled 
himself that he wasn’t losing much except cheer 
and beauty. But that day has passed. It’s true, 
as we said last week, that painting now pays its 
way besides adding beauty. In other words, you 
can get the ftin and satisfaction and good cheer 
that come from living in a house that’s painted— 
you get all this “free gratis” as a sort of surplus 
by-product of the good common sense business 
deal that you make when you have your house 
protected by paint. 


Thrift Means Making as Well as Saving 








E ARE emphasizing the value of thrift this 

week, but don’t forget that thrift doesn’t 

mean just stinginess. Thrift means saving 
where spending would be waste, but it also means 
spending where the spending is for getting in a 
position to earn more. The thrifty New Englander, 
for example, though always anxious to save, is 
always willing to spend for adequate horse-power 
and for labor-saving tools and machinery. And 
perhaps the greatest opportunity for thrift now 
offered our Southern farmers is that which was so 
plainly set forth on our “Timely Farm Sugges- 
tions” page two weeks ago: 

“The seed to sow an acre of crimson eater 
will not cost more than $1.25 to $1.50, and the 
cost of seeding may vary from 50 cents to $2, 
according to the preparation given. But no 
preparation is necessary in the cotton fields 
and very little after the corn is removed, and 
yet this expenditure of from $2 to $4 will be 
worth from $6 to $10 at least in the increased 
crop produced next summer.” 


The thrifty farmer must be as alert to take ad- 
vantage of opportunities like this for making 
money as he is to take advantage of opportunities 
for saving it after it is made. 


Lynching Is as Criminal When the Victim 
Is Guilty as When He Is Not 


HE Progressive Farmer aims to be a journal 

not only of good farming but of good citizen- 

ship. We cannot refrain from saying, there- 
fore, that in the now famous lynching in Georgia 
last week the whole South, despite all explana- 
tions, had its reputation as a law-abiding section 
woefully injured. 

The ‘question as to whether the man lynched was 
guilty, guilty as any fiend in history, or not guilty 
at all—this doesn’t affect the situation one iota. 
We were, as a matter of fact, quite prepared to 
sympathize with those people who, believing him 
guilty, wished to see the law inflict on him its 
direst penalty. But the point is that it should have 
been the law that punished him and not a savage, 
unknown and irresponsible mob. 

We need here in the South to'teach and preach 
with a thousandfold greater emphasis that no mat- 
ter what the crime may be or what race, creed or 
color the criminal may be, no situation can ever 
justify a mob in usurping the functions of Almighty 
God and taking a human life. We need to teach 
that it wasn’t an individual, or not, that 
alone was lynched, wherever and whenever in the 





guilty 


past hate-crazed men have taken the blood of a 
fellow-being on their souls: what was lynched was 
also the sovereignty of the ancient Commonwealth 
we have sworn to support and the civilization of 
the white race as represented by our judicial sys- 
tem. Whenever the vilest wretch has yielded up 
the life God gave him to any but the sovereign 
law— 

“Then I, and you, and all of us fell down 

Whilst bloody treason flourish’d over us.” 
As the writer said in an article in the Atlantic 
Monthly years ago: 

“It is not the criminal’s rights, but the court’: 
rights that we need to emphasize. Im his heart 
of hearts every man must say with the lynch- 
ers that the rapist is a brute who has forfeited 
all human rights. But the law that we have set 
up in God’s name, and in the name of all-the 
people—this has the highest and noblest of 
rights, and it is the law’s right to try the crimi- 
nal, not the criminal’s right to a lawful triat, 
that is violated whenever and wherever an ir- 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
responsible minority usurps the powers which 
the whole people have vested in our courts of 
justice. We need to teach that if Satan him- 
self should commit a crime, we should try him 
in legal form,—not for Satan’s sake, but for the 
sake of law .and order and civilization; not 
that he would have the right to a court trial, 
but that our courts alone would have the right 
to try him; and that trial by any other body is, 
and will ever be, usurpation and minority rule, 
—un- -American, undemocratic, and unendura- 
ble.” 

The mob spirit in the South must be put under 
foot. Though the courts and:the pardoning power 
(which is also a part of our judicial system) may 
sometimes make mistakes, to substitute the mob 
for them is as foolish as to burn the house over 
our heads because of a leak in the roof. Our judi- 
cial system is the foundation of our civilization. 
Every lynching weakens that foundation and 
brings us so much nearer the time when no man 
can sleep in safety in his bed if any mob, however 
depraved, thirsts for his property or his life. 

Lynching—in the largest sense—is just as wrong 
when the victim is guilty as when he is not. For 
it is the subversion of law, the undermining of the 
foundations of civilization, that constitutes its 
deadliest and most damnable quality. Let us men 
of the South have done with the mob spirit, now 
and forever, and with all making of excuses for it. 





Start the Fight for Twelve-cent Cotton 


E farmers of the South have the cotton situ- 
ation in their own hands, if they will only 
manage wisely. “With a crop 5,000,000 bales 

short of last year’s and 3,000,000 bales short of the 
world’s expected demands for the coming year 
(using up all this year’s crop and 3,000,000 bales of 
the world’s present surplus), we only need wise 
marketing in order to make this year’s short crop 
worth as much as last year’s big one.. Here, as we 
see it, is the situation in a nutshell: : 

1. Conditions justify twelve cents for cotton. 
A prominent lawyer and.student of conditions says 
twenty cents. The Mecklenburg County, N. C,, 
Union says fifteen cents. We also believe that if 
farmers were properly organized, fifteen cents 
might be obtained. But twelve cents seems to us 
reasonable under present conditions and a price 
farmers should fight for as a minimum. 

2. Don’t get scared by the “contraband” talk. 
Out of 8,543,000 bales exported in the year ending 
July 31, 1915, only 242,000 bales went to Germany, 
anyhow. The contraband, plan will hurt us some- 
what and we must fight it to a finish, but the an- 
nouncement about it affected the cotton market 
but little. Contraband or no contraband, twelve- 
cent prices are-amply justified. 

3. Southern banks can finance the crop. As 
President Hirsch of the Texas Bankers’ Associ- 
ation told the big Cotton States Conference of 
Southern bankers in Galveston: “For the first time 
in the history of the South, gentlemen, the South- 
ern bankers have the financial ability to market 
gradually this crop. It would almost appear as if 
the Federal Reserve Act had been drafted for the 
benefit of Southern producers.” Because the re- 
serve act doesn’t give the farmers all the help they 
need, is not reason for denying the great advan- 
tage it does offer. 

4. But it is not enough to have the machinery 
for help; it must be used. Proper warehousing is 
necessary to make cotton prime collateral, and 
banks must use the warehouse receipts. and adver- 
tise the fact that they will use them, They should 
not passively, but actively join the farmers in the 
crusade to get us the worth of our crops. And to 
this end farmers in every county should meet at 
once and form a marketing association—or use 
their county Union as a marketing association— 





and both see that warehousing conditions are all 


right and that banks will help the farmers hold. 

5. Don’t overfeed the market. The great need 
is to hold. The crop is short, and the world wants 
the cotton. Hold your own crop, help your neigh- 
bor to hold, and get your county organized for 
holding. 

Let every grower get busy in the fight for twelve 
cents as the minimum for middling cotton! 


sy 
4 a 
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be Saturday, August 28, 1915] 
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BOOKS AND BANKS AND TOWNSHIP GOV- 
ERNMENT- 


~ By CLARENCE POE — 

















OOKS and Banks and Township Government 
—these, if | am not mistaken, are the three 
things that have made New England rich and 
peowerful—Books representing education; Banks 
representing the savings habit; and Township 
Government being democracy incarnate of the 

genuine Jeffersonian type. 
It has been “proued inter me” for a long time, as 
; Uncle Remus would say, both from study and ob- 
is servation, that these three things really explain 
a New England’s greatness; and the idea fixed itself 
- even more firmly in my mind the other week when 
= I went up to Amherst, Massachusetts, to make the 
z closing address at the annual State Conference on 

_ Rural Organization. 
With Poorer Resources New England Has 
Yet Beaten Us 


3 ECAUSE Massachusetts has been a leader in 
education, a pre-eminent leader in thrift, and 
A has set the world an example in local self-gov- 
_ ernment: because of these three things she has be- 
E come and has long been rich and powerful, as I 
have said, even. without natural advantages. There 
: was a boastfulness about it that I didn’t like, but I 
os had to acknowledge in my heart that he was tell- 
ing the Lord’s truth—in the main—when a promi- 
: nent New Englander said to me: “In natural re- 
a sources the South has us beaten utterly beyond 
_ = comparison—infinitely richer in soils, climate, 
3 : mines, and general resources—but our section has 
_ oo beaten yours simply by the thrift and enterprise 
=. of our people.” 
=_ Of course, the protective tariff has helped com- 
x mercial New England at the expense of the agri- 
cultural South, and New England was fortunately 
free from the ravages of war that so long handi- 
capped our Southern country, but in spite of these 
things our greater natural resources ought to have 
enabled us to beat New England anyhow. But we 
haven’t. In fact, instead of beating her, we have 
hardly more than half caught up with her. The new 
Be United States Government census volumes on 
- “Wealth, Debt and Taxation” remind me that the 
" per capita wealth in Massachusetts is $1, 805, 
“ whereas in North Carolina it is $794; in South Car- 
- oo olina, $869; in Georgia, $883; Alabama, $964; Missis- 
sippi, $726; and Tennessee, "$864. Arkansas, Louwis- 
iana, Oklahoma and Texas make a better showing 
than the states just mentioned, though Oklahoma 
alone among the Southern states reaches the Mas- 
sachusetts figure for per capita weaelth. 








. 3 _ Spending More to Develop Brain Power 
ld 4 A ND the first reason why Massachusetts has 





been able to make such a record is Books— 
- ‘education—the schoolhouse and the public li- 
> brary. You can’t save wealth until you make it, so 

. Massachusetts first educates its people so they can 

a create wealth, and then the spirit of thrift comes 
in to save it after it is made. It has been said that 
when the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth Rock they 


isiana 150, Oklahoma 35, and Texas 33. 
Massachusetts spends $25 a year developing 
brain-power in each Massachusetts child and: he 
grows up worth $1,800. The South spends $3 to 
$10 a year on each child and he grows up worth 
less than $900. Which is the wiser policy? 
3 


The Really Educated Man Is the Man Who 
Reads Books 
UT Massachusetts, has not only taught her 
people how to read. What is much more im- 
portant she has actually taught them te read. 
The public library has gone hand in hand with the 
public school. It was a great Massachusetts phil- 
osopher, Henry D. Thoreau, who said many years 
ago: 


“IT confess that I do not make any broad dis- 
tinction between the illiterateness of my 
townsman who cannot read at all and the illit- 
erateness of him who has learned only to read 
what is for children and feeble intellects.” 


And Thoreau was right. As I see it there are 
three stages of literacy: (1) the ineffectual stage 
of the man who can read and write but doesn’t; 
(2) the partially effective stage wherein a man 
reads papers; (3) the stage represented by the 
really educated man who reads both papers and 
books. 

It’s the man who reads books, the man who hasa 
mind so trained that he can deal not only with the 
scrappy information in a newspaper, but can do 
some genuine thinking while he follows a big sub- 
ject clean through a book—there is the man who is 
really educated, and Massachusetts has appreciat- 
ed this facta long time. Back two and a quarter 
centuries ago when Boston was little more than an 
eutpost on the edge of the backwoods it had thir- 
teen bookstores—more, we are willing to wager 
without taking time to count up, than either At- 
lanta, Dallas, Memphis or Birmingham, with all 
their boasted wealth and population, has today. 
The man who leads is the man who reads, and if 
we wish to make the South a leading people they 
must-become a reading people. And they must not 
cnly read ephemeral sensational daily papers, (or 
weekly, semi-weekly or tri-weekly editions of 
dailies) filled chiefly with stories of accidents, 
crimes,-scandals, sensations and social functions. 
They must read papers that really instruct, inspire 
and elevate, and they must read books as well as 
papers. A man must be ashamed not to spend as 
much for books and papers—mind food—as he 
spends for tobacco, soft drinks, and whiskey. 

I could hardly believe it when President Butter- 
field of Massachusetts Agricultural College said 
to me, “Every township but one in Massachusetts 
has a public library’—not merely townships con- 
taining villages but strictly rural townships as 
well. Here in the South the few public libraries we 
have are for townspeople; in Massachusetts they 
are for townspeople and country people alike. The 
one in Bolton Township, Worcester County, a pic- 
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ture of which appears on page 1, is typical of these 
scattered all over the state. This beautiful build- 
ing was the gift of a wealthy resident—as scores 
of other Massachusetts library buildings have been 
—but the library is maintained by a property tax 
and dog tax, is open to the public Wednesday and 
Saturday afternoons and evenings, while the 
school children of the township (who are brought 
to the central school in wagons) have an hour each 
week for visiting the library and getting books. 


a Gx 
We Must Both Make More and Save More > 
No another word about the thrift side of the 





















































question. We have already pointed out that 

we in the South cannot save as largely as 
New England saves until we begin to produce as 
largely as New England produces—and that means 
that we must educate and train our people better. 
Governor Aycock of North Carolina used to make 
this clear in his educational campaign: 


“When you buy manufactured articles, you 
buy them from Massachusetts, and you pay for 
labor worth four dollars a day; but you pay 
in the products of your own labor, which is 
worth fifty cents a day. Now, what does this 
mean? Why, that you must give eight days of 
your labor for one day of that of the man in 
Massachusetts. This is because Massachusetts 
has thoroughly educated and trained her peo- 
ple to work, and North Carolina has not.” 


This is in line with what The Progressive Farm- 
er has been preaching—that the farmer in the 
North and West simply by better methods of 
farming makes $500 more a year than the South- 
ern farmer (as shown by official census figures) 
and it’s up to us to educate young and old till we 
also get this extra $500 a year. 

But even with conditions as they are there is 
absolutely no excuse for having it true that in the 
one State of Massachusetts there are five times as 
many depositors in savings banks as there are in 
twelve Southern states combined. If we can’t 
save much, we can save litthe—and it is the habit 
of saving that counts. The chief religious duty in 
Massachusetts used to be to go to church on Sun- 
day morning; now it seems to be to make a sav- 
ings bank deposit on Saturday night. Every sav- 
ings bank stays open Saturday evening—the Am- 
herst Savings Bank, for example, has the sign: 
“Banking hours 9%to 3; Saturday 9 a. m. to Mid- 
night”"—and as soon as a Massachusetts boy is old 
enough to grow a conscience it begins to trouble 
him on Sunday mornings if he didn’t put some= 
thing in the bank the night before. 

One trouble with us in the South is that we 
think too much about a bank as being a place to 
get money out of, instead of as a place to put mon- 
ey in; and it would be better, as Dr. Butler re- 
cently suggested, if we said that it is “a rural 
banking system” that we need rather than a rural 
credit system—for it must embody the deposit and 
saving feature as well as the credit and borrowing 
feature. 

Let every Southern farmer who can possibly do 
so start a bank account this fall, even if he has 
only $5 to begin with. a 


Let me reiterate that there are three things on 
which New England has built her greatness— 
Books and Thrift and Township Government. I 
doubt whether a man in a balloon 





_ first fell on their knees and then on 
: = the aborigines, but if so, then the 
- next thing they did was to build a 
church and a_ schoolhouse. Some 
Western Senator once said of a fam- 
ous Massachusetts Senator:: “His 
mind reminds me of his Massachusetts 





cial”’ 
understanding, closer: codperation, 


SEND US NAMES OF WHITE TENANTS 


HE Progressive Farmer of September 11 will be our annual ‘Tenant Spe- 
—an issue designed to help both landlords and tenants to better 
Especially do 


and increased profits. 









anywhere in Massachusetts could get 
out of sight of a public library, a 
three-teacher school and a savings 
bank—except that many of the schools 
-_ would have more than three teachers. 

































































soil—infertile but highly cultivated.” 
And because Massachusetts has high- 
ly cultivated the minds of her folks 
she has passed us in wealth and 
power. 

Consider the facts as they relate to 
education. For each child of school 
age within her borders Massachusetts 
spends $25 a year, while our Southern 
states in training the brains of each 


of their children (although they have’ 


the additional expense of a two-race 
school system) spend only as follows: 
Oklahoma, $13; West Virginia, $11; 
Florida, $8; Louisiana, Texas and 
Kentucky, $7 each; Virginia, Arkan- 
sas and Tennessee, $6 each; Georgia, 
North Carolina, Alabama and Missis- 
sippi, $4 each; and South Carolina, $3. 
And the natural results come out in 
the census statistics (1910) where we 
find that of native whites of native 
parentage Massachusetts has only 4 
persons in each 1,000 over ten years 
of age who cannot read-and write, 


while Virginia has 82, North Carolina | 


123, South Carolina 105, Georgia 80, 
Florida 52, Tennessee 99, Alabama 
101, Mississippi 53, Arkansas 71, Lou- 





we wish to reach, encourage and help every white tenant or renter in the 
South. To any man who will send us the names and addresses of three such 
white tenants or renters who can read and write, we will send free a copy of 
our “Farm Record Book,” or a copy of ‘What Is Justice Between White 
Man and Black?” by Clarence Poe. Help us do a geod work by filling in 
the blanks below: ; 


Editors The Progressive Farmer:—Following are 
renters or tenants I know of who can read and write: 


names of three white 


NAME ADDRESS 





In payment please send me & COpy Of... .. eee cece cee eet teeter eterna neers 


Subscriber's NAME. .......cccece ssecscecs PORT OM Sis icic Sales Maca eee Fade bes ee 


We also wish to know the difference between time prices and cash prices 
of supplies in various parts of the South and shall appreciate it if any reader 
will fill in the following information and mail to us, signing his name on the 
blank above: 





Editors The Progressive Farmer:—In my section here I happen to know 
that cash and time prices now are about as follows: 
U ‘ash Price|Time Price Cash Price|Time Price 


Corn, busiel >... [525.5836 hades a ane Cb te. OR x a Te res se CUES oes Baa oe 
| | | 


Flour, sack..... Fe kk ah ae Be ee led eS Se Se eS Pe ee aos 


SEAS, CBT ngs kT Ed no a.0 FP6 Vibe c cds Sugar, pound...|....-..... Joseeecca es 


| 
Meal, bushel. ...}...-.s5.->s Fs vids ue ae | Molasses, gal....}........-. ES ec witad ah oe 








Next week I expect to discuss in 
conclusion New England’s wonderful 
township system of popular rule—“the 
wisest invention ever devised by the 
wit of man for the perfect exercise of 
self-government”, as Thomas Jeffer- 
son said of it. 


A Thought for the Week 


ee ee 


L 
"Tie little savings bank in the 





home means more for the future 
of the children of a family, al- 
most, than all the advice in the world. 
It gives them the right start-—Wil- 
liam McKinley. 
Il. 


If you want to know whether you 
are destined to be a success or a fail- 
ure in life, you can easily find out. 
The test is very simple and it is in- 
fallible ,, Are you able to save money? 
If not, drop out. You will lose. You 
may think not, but you will lose as 
sure as you live. The seed of success 
is not in you—James J. Hill. 
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"BEAUTIFY Yous, Home| 





dust a few cents vill beigiten 
led halle one veer thanteg 





Special Introductory Offer 


-ON— 


Old Oak Brand 
Rubber Roofing 


DEFIES THE ELEMENTS 
Less Than 5 Roll Lots Add 5c a Roll 
1 Ply Per Squareor Roll 75c 
2 i 66 “ oe “ 92c 
$1.12 


Includes Pore! a 
To Apply Sam 


Absolutely W: medrese 
and at tery Durable 
Samples Free. 
Whitaker Paper Co. 
CINCINNATI, 0. 


Order now. This offer is 
for a short time only 
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BARGAIN 


PAINT BOOK FREE 
Se pe 
i ee BA Evercore 


P T 
COLOR SAMPLES FREE ALN 


Pees 63¢ aGal 



















. Runs on Alcohol 
at cost of less than 34 cent an on hour. 
anyw! mere wee ge city, 
springs or batteri Superb con con- 
ble roller bearing. Reliable. A 
proved pt delivery. 
Keep Cool 
Write for prices and free circular. 
Breeze Mot 


116 N. Jeff St., Chi 


























end us 


Coffee Direct from Roaster to Consumer. Send us 


we will send you 5 pounds delicious coffee and chico: 
or 4 pounds is ground Coffee. Order today. wil 


LY c ‘COFFEE MILLS, 
63s Seinen Ogtrest New Orleans, Le. 


Itsa Daisy 











Received my reward knife O. K. 
It’s better than I expected. It surely 
is a daisy. No joke about that. The 
words Progressive Farmer on one 
side and my name on the other sets 
it off. Would not take $1.50 for it if 
I could not get another. Many thanks. 
—Wnm. Hart Harrison, Prince George, 
Virginia. 





You can earn one of these splendid 
knives. Just secure one yearly sub- 
scriber for The Progressive Farmer 
and we will reward you with one of 
these splendid “Keen Kutter” knives. 

Your own renewal and one of the 
knives for $1.50, and Mr. Harrison 
says the knife alone is worth $1.50. 

Earn one or secure one with your 
renewal. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhood. 
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Our Farm Women 


Edited by MRS. W.N. HUTT 














HOW RURAL CLUBS ARE HELP- 
ING ONE COUNTY 


A Talk Before the North Carolina 
Convention of Farm Women, Aug- 
ust 26, by Mrs. W. J. Jones, of 
Sampson County 





HE experience of Sampson County 
in organizing rural clubs shows 
that any people who really want it 
can develop a most excellent social 
life in the country. The sand-clay 
roads and the Ford automobiles have 
made the county one big neighbor- 
hood. 

Salemburg, Ingold and Clement are 
the three regular organized commun- 
ity leagues of the county. Each has a 
president, secretary and six standing 
committees. These committees have 
under their supervision every interest 
for the upbuilding of the community. 
Besides these community leagues 
there are 22 women’s clubs scattered 
from one end of the county to the 
other, having for their motive the 
improvement of the home, the better- 
ment of the school, the building up 
of the country church, the beautifying 
of the highways, and a wholesome 


The sunflower is our village flower. 
Rows of these luxuriant plants with 
their golden heads ffinge the princi- 
pal highways of our community. We 
like this flower because it looks to- 
ward the light. 

Last, but not least, we want to 
mention our village church which is 
so excellently attended. The various 
creeds meet here in sweet codper- 
ation and learn the lessons of divine 
fellowship, which is the secret of our 
community spirit. 

Time will not permit me to tell of 
the boys’ clubs, the girls’ clubs, and 
the children’s clubs, which are all un- 
der the supervision of the women’s 
clubs. 

Lastly, it might be said that the 
progress we now enjoy originated in 
our first organization—the Farmers’ 
Union, which owes its inspiration to 
our great organ, The Progressive 
Farmer. 

Our soil was once thought to be the 
poorest. It is said that not many 
years ago two farms in and ad- 
joining our community were sold re- 
spectively* for a brass cow bell'’and a 
sewing machine. Now that land could 
not-be purchased for $50 an acre. Our 

















and enjoyable social life for young 
and old. 

Salemburg has five clubs, as follows: 
the Farmers’ Union, two clubs for 
women, a young ladies’ club and Boy 
Scouts. Four of these clubs meet reg- 
ularly each month and jointly meet 
once a month in a general community 
meeting. There are two women’s 
clubs, one meeting around at the va- 
rious homes in the community and 
the other in the spacious dining room 
of Pineland School for Girls. 

Two years ago several of the house- 
wives of the village took the domestic 
science course at Pineland and since 
that time some have been giving free 
cooking lessons to the public school. 

The social committee, composed of 
a most tactful chairman and a num- 
ber of young married women and 
girls have done excellent work in 
planning entertainment for young and 
old. The old-time all-day picnic and 
the evening social gathering with no 
program have been changed into oc- 
casions where there is a specially pre- 
pared program consisting of games, 
music and delicious things to eat 
prepared by the neighborhood domes- 
tic science department. Young and 
old meet together on these occasions 
and play together. Mother and daugh- 
ter, father and son, join hands in 
playing such games as “King William 
was King George’s Son,” “Farmer in 
the Dell,” etc. Grandmothers come 
out to these country entertainments 
who have not attended a social func- 
tion since they were married, 40 and 
50 years ago. Heretofore, country 
folks have not known how to play, 
but with organizations of rural clubs 
the joyous art of playing may be 
known and practiced among our 
country folks, 





AN ATTRACTIVE INTERIOR 


farmers have put their heads together 
in the Union and found that all we 
lacked was the knowledge of tillage. 

Work is beginning this week on our 
$12,000 brick building which will give 
the best advantages to our 300 public 
school children, while the Pineland 
School for Girls brings a large pat- 
ronage from nine counties and three 
states to enliven our community and 
add additional educational interests. 


TO CLEAN AND REMOVE PAINT 
A Few Suggestions That Will Aid the 


Busy Housewife 


PAIED surfaces, especially it 
white, may be cleaned with whit- 
ing, applied with a moistened woolen 
cloth or soft sponge. Never let the 
cloth be wet enough for the water to 
run or stand in drops on the surface. 
Wipe with the grain of the wood, 
rinse in clean water with a second 
soft cloth and wipe dry with a third. 








All washed surfaces should be wiped=- 


dry, because moisture and warmth 
furnish favorable conditions for the 
growth of all germs. Cheese cloth 
may be used for all polished surfaces, 
for it neither scratches nor grows 
linty. 

If there be a particularly difficult 
piece of cleaning, as a smoky, greasy 
painted surface behind a _ kitchen 
stove, wipe it with a cloth wet in ker- 
osene. 

To remove paint, labels and other 
substances, on the enamel of the 
plumbing, wet in kerosene, rub with 
cloth and wipe dry. 

Walls painted with oil paints may 
be cleaned with weak ammonia and 
water, or with whiting in the same 
manner as woodwork; but if they are 
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tinted with water colors no cleaning 
can be done to them for both liquid 
and friction will loosen the coloring 
matter. 

Varnished and waxed papers are 
now made which can be washed with 
water. However, a cloth dampened 
in kerosene will keep most of them 
cleaner. Water darkens wax. 

Floor linoleum or oilcloth with a 
painted suw#face should be wiped with 
a cloth dampened in kerosene or tur- 
pentine. It should never be scrubbed 
with warm water and strong soap. 
Spots much used should be varnished 
a couple of times a year. 

Painted furniture or floors can be 
kept bright by rubbing with a few 
drops of oil on a rag and wiped per- 
fectly dry. 

A woman getting off a little paint 
that she may do a piece of. furniture 
over usually accomplishes the result 
with mineral wool or broken glass. 
However, to remove oil paint as or- 
dinarily found on small surfaces, it is 
necessary to remove the oil and then 
get rid of the entangled coloring mat- 
ter. For the first, kerosene or tur- 
pentine is generally used, and for thé 
second, rubbing and a soft cloth are 
sufficient. However, if cleaning win- 
dows, glass of pictures and mirrors 
it is wise to substitute ammonia or 
alcohol for the solvent and use cham- 
ois and tissue paper for rubbing. 

Paint on stone, brick or marble may 
be treated with washing soda or any 
strong alkali and then scoured with 
pumice or fine sand. Paint on leather 
is best treated with dry fuller’s earth. 

If paint gets on a carpet drop some- 
thing on it at once to absorb it—saw- 
dust, salt, absorbent cotton, meal, 
soda, flour—anything to absorb the 
oil that would go into the rug. Get 
up immediately what you can and ab- 
sorb the rest with blotting paper, 
heavy paper and a warm iron or by 
the use of ether, naphtha or benzine. 
It is wise to then turn the carpet over 
on a thick pad and scrub it well from 
the back with a brush and thick suds 
of white soap. Wipe and repeat. 

Old paint spots must be softened 
with grease and then the old and new 
removed together. Pitch and tar 
need to be treated the same. Varnish 
is removed by the same process as 
fresh paint. 


If paint gets on dress material it 


may be taken out with turpentine or 
benzine and then washed. If the fab- 
ric be very delicate in color and tex- 
ture chloroform or naphtha is best. 
Sometimes it is wise to put magnesia 
powder over and under the spot, us- 
ing two or three applications and then 
bryshing it out and wiping gently 
with chloroform and ether. 

If anything hot turns shellac or 
varnish white, rub with oil until the 
color is restored. Brush lightly with 
a feather wet in alcohol and a little 
of the surrounding shellac will be dis- 
solved and spread over the stain. 

ard rubbing with kerosene will us- 
ually remove the spot and renew the 
polish. 

Alcohol dissolves the shellac, there- 
fore if camphor or perfume be spilled 
and wiped up it will remove the varn- 
ish. The only thing to do is to give 
the wood the original process of fin- 
ishing, varnishing and polishing. 

Many housewives fear to touch the 
piano, however cloudy or milky the 
surface. The manufacturérs say that 
pianos should be washed with soap 
‘and water. Use tepid water with a 
good quality hard white soap, such as 
Ivory, and soft woolen or cotton-flan- 
nel cloths. Wash a small part at a 
time, rinse quickly with clear water, 
and wipe dry immediately. Do all 
quickly. A well oiled cloth wiped 
over the surface and hard rubbing 
with the hand or with chamois will 
improve the appearance. If there are 
deep scratches which go through the 
polish to the wood, the soap and wa- 
ter shouldbe replaced by rotten stone 
and oil, or dark lines will appear 
where soap and water touches the 
wood, 





“I never saw such a man as you are. I 
really believe you hate yourself.” 

“Well, why shouldn’t I? My mother is 
English and my father is a German,”-—Puck,. 
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credit. 


and painting. 





HOW ABOUT THAT PRIZE THE EDITORS 
OFFERED? 


ET every woman read the editorial in last week’s Progressive Farmer, 

“Are You Living ‘Like a King?’ and the article on page | this week, “We 
Need Rural Thrift as Well as Rural Credits.” If the Southern farmers are ever 
to become prosperous it must be through the codperation of the men and the 
women on the farm. The all-the-year-round garden and a good orchard, with 
plenty of milk and butter, must free our folks from the slavery of buying on 


Send us a list of fruits and vegetables served on your table this week, and 
you may get the $2.50 prize offered last week. 
week's paper for the help it will givesyou in deciding about waterworks, lights 


And don’t forget to save last . 








Mr. Taylor Gets an Answer to His 
**Advice to Girls” 


Dear Mrs. Hutt :— 

AY I say a word in regard to the 

the article by Mr. Willie Taylor 
which’ appeared in the February 13 
issue of The Progressive Farmer? I 
heartily endorse everything he says 
with one exception, and that is the 
statement that even nice girls seem 
to prefer the company of the man 
with the whiskey bottle and the re- 
volver to that of the quiet man of 
good character. Surely Mr. Taylor 
did not mean that, or perhaps it is 
only a difference in opinion of what 
really nice girls are. 

If a young woman really prefers 
that kind of company when there are 
decent men around it seems to me 
there must be something seriously 
wrong with her, as well as the man. 
I am one of the girls who is going to 
“consider carefully before taking a 
life partner,” and I certainly intend 
to avoid the man with the “bottle and 
the gun.” 

And while I have the floor let me 
say something else. I have been 
brought up in a home where whiskey 
has never had a place in any way, 
shape or form. My father is a whis- 
key and tobacco “crank,” but I have 
also been raised in a‘ community 
where nearly every one knows the 
taste of whiskey, and 99 out of every 
100 of the men and boys (and some of 
the women) use tobacco and strong 
drink to excess. That doesn’t sound 
good, does it? But nevertheless it is 
true. I do not know at the present 
time one single young man who does 
not smoke cigarettes or drink whis- 
key, and most of them do both. 
Therefore it looks as if I might go 
through life “preferring a quiet, self- 
respecting man, quiet in society and 
speaking well of his friends,” and still 
come out in single blessedness. And 
that is what I shall do (if I do not 
find something different in man than 
I have known so far in my life) and 
consider myself lucky. 

But that is the point I wanted to 
lead up to. Isn’t it true that the rea- 
son some nice girls will go with the 
wrong kind of men is because the 
right kind are so scarce? As Mr. 
Taylor says, though, if girls would 
only stop and think they would sure- 
ly see that they are better off in sin- 
gle blessedness than they are tied to 
a. drunkard for life. Stop and think, 
girls, before it is too late! And may I 
be known only as— 

A FARMER’S DAUGHTER, 





SOME APPETIZING APPLE 
DISHES 


Apples are so plentiful at this season and 
make so universal an appeal to the house- 
wife both as to price and value in the diet 
that these recipes are most timely: 

Apple Sauce Cake—(Eggless—milkless.) 1 
cup apple sauce, sweetened, 1 cup sugar, % 
cup shortening, 1 teaspoon cinnamon, % tea- 
spoon cloves, % teaspoon salt, 1 cup raisins, 
1 teaspoon soda, 2% cups or more flour. Mix 
as for butter cake. 

Apple Shorteake—2 cups flour, % teaspoon 
Salt, 4 teaspoons baking powder, 1 table- 
Spoon sugar, % cup shortening. Mx as for 
baking powder biscuits. Fill the pie plate 
with sliced apples, cover with the crust. 
Bake until the apples are tender and the 
crust is thoroughly baked. Turn on a plate, 
dot with butter, sprinkle with sugar and 
cinnamon. Serve with or without cream. 

Fried Bacon and Apples—Place the bacon 
On the rack in a dripping pan. The pan 
should have enough water in it to cover the 
bottom, Place in a hot oven, cook until the 
bacon is crisp. Slice cored, unpared apples, 
Heat the bacon drippings in a pan, lay in 


the apples, sprinkle with sugar, and cook in 
the oven until brown. 
platter surrounded with apples, 


Apple Whip—1 cup sweetened apple sauce, 
whites of 3 eggs, 3 tablespoons powdered 
ugar, % teaspoon baking powder, juice and 
ind of % lemon. 
add sugar and baking powder. 
in the apple sauce mixed with the lemon, 
Turn into a buttered dish, set the dish in a 
pan of water, and bake in a slow oven until 
firm to the touch. 

Steamed Apples—Pare and partly core ap- 
ples. Do not remove the blossom end. Place 
the apples in a steamer and fill with butter, 
sugar, and cinnamon; sugar, cinnamon, and 
lemon; or candied ginger. 
ringue or whipped cream. 


Instructor in Home Economics, University 
ot Wisconsin, 


Serve the bacon on a 


Beat the eggs until stiff, 
Cut and fold 


Serve with me- 


CORA E. BINZEL, 





| DRESS PATTERNS 








This year’s waists are much the same as 
last year’s except that they are less baggy 





measure. 
2% yards of 44-inch 
material for a 36-inch 
size. Price 10 cents. 


pretty of ecru net and 


blue or pink silk trim- 
ming. 


Cut in six sizes: 34, 36, 





measure. 
2% yards of 44-inch 
material for a 36-inch 
size. Price 10 cents. 


Cut in 6 sizes: 34, 36, 
38, 40, 42 and 44 inch- 
es bust measure. It 





catechised by his Sunday school teacher, 


plied, ‘“‘He caused a deep sleep to fall upon 
man and then took out his backbone and 
made the woman.’’—~American Woman Suf- 
frage Association, 


SOME VERY PRETTY WAISTS 


under the arm and 
many of the sleeves 
set into the waist or 
to an under bodice. 


No. 1356 


Ladies’ Waist with 
Body Lining and Tab 


Trimming. Cut in 5 
sizes: 34, » 38, 40 
and 42 inches bust 


A 1000 GENUINE BARGAINS 


: : fee : 0*...2 - 
































CATALOGU 


A BOOK OF OVER 






This Big 
FREEBook 
Will Save 

You. 
DOLLARS 


It is~ intended for 
FREE Distribution 
where there are no 


KRESS STORES 


If we have no — 
your town, you ne 
this Catalogue. A pen- 
ny post card brings it to 
you free of charge. 








It requires 


This would be very 


No. 1348 
Ladies’ Shirt Waist. 





38, 40, 42 and 44 inch- | 
es bust measure. It 
requires 2% yards of 
44-inch material for a 












36-inch size. Price 10 
cents, 
This is especially 


pretty if edged with 
tatting on sleeve and 
down front. 


No, 1350 


Ladies Waist. Cutin 
six sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 
42 and 44 inches bust 












By using this Catalogue, the household requirements 
of your whole family can be provided for, at minimum ex- 
pense, within twelve hours. 


Our Seven Convenient Shipping Stations 


are centrally located and can anny, rome needs in a few 
hours at immense savings to you. e values we give you 
are real. The merchandise we offer has ac proved 
merit—it is sold every day over the counters of over 140 
Kress Stores—it is standard merchandise that our custom- 
ers are buying over and over again. We have tested this 
for ourselves. We know—our customers know—and we 
want you to know. Send for your copy today. Address 


S. H. KRESS & COMPANY, 
Dept. B, Box S-50. NEW YORK CITY, N.Y. 























It requires 


No. 1361 
Ladies’ Shirt Waist. 










requires 3 yards of 40- $6. Write today for the “ me Grower’’a free book about FA 
inch material for a 36- should have. FARMOGERM at all seed stores or direct from 
: EARP-THOMAS FARMOGERM COMPANY, 
Dept. 100 Bloomfield, N. J.. 








Farm land becomes much more valuable after using FARMOGERM $82. 
















The Standard Idoculation See “— Makes 
: BUMPER CROPS 
MOGERM "==" 


Big Results As- 
High-Bred Nitrogen Gathering Bacteria. quree. 


r acre, 5 acres for 
RMOGERM that you 















inch size. Price 10 








As there are two 
goods used in this it 
gives excellent oppor- 
tunity for using up 
any left-over material. 

No, 1257 

Ladies’ Blouse 
Waist. Cut in five 
sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40 
and 42 inches bust 
measure. It requires 
2% yards of 42-inch 
material for a 36-inch 


















size. Price 10 cents. 
Department, The Pro- 


Address 
gressive Farmer. 


Pattern 













The small son of a suffragist was being 








“Who made man?” asked the teacher, ° 








Club of (1) one and $1.00 additional. 


. 



















SUMMER TIME Is 
HAMMOCK TIME. 


Zz ’ This beautiful Ham- 
mock sent Prepaid 
by Parcel Post for a 


Club of only (3) three 
yearly Subscriptions 
or fora 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 








“God’’, was the prompt reply. 
“And who made woman?” 














“God made her too,” 
“How?” 
The small boy 






hesitated and then re- 







an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees 
the reliability of all advertising it carries.’’ 


When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as 

















MORE and BETTER WHEAT 
from the acre at less cost to grow. 


—Two hundred to four hundred pounds of 


Armours 
Fertilizers 


drilled in at seeding time wil! promote rapid root-growth, insure early 


maturity, heavy grain and more of it; reduced bushel cost; a good clover 
catch and a more profitable grain crop— 


IT’S THE YEAR the world needs the grain. 
Write for “More Money From Wheat.” 
Greensboro, N. C., 





ARMOUR FERTILIZER WORKS, 














Southern Railway 
: Premier Carrier of the South . 


Low Round Trip Summer Tourist Tickets Now on Sale to 
“THE LAND OF THE SKY” 


Asheville, Waynesville, Toxaway, Hendersonville, Brevard, 
Hot Spring and All Other Western North Carolina Points 


Spend your vacation in the cool mountains of Western North Caro- 
lina. Week End and Sunday Excursion round trip tickets on sale to 
Asheville, Black Mountain, Mt. Airy, Morehead City, Wilmington and 
various other mountain and seashore resorts. For illustrated booklets, 
complete detailed information, ask your agent, or communicate with 


O. F. YORK, T4YVEUNGEASSEN- RALEIGH, N.. C. 














Double the Value 
of Your Crops 


alf the feed value ef corn is in the stalks. You can 
bo twice as many head of stock, without raising any 
more corn, if you haveasilo. If you have ten or more 
head of stock a silo will pay you handsomely, 


North Birmingham 
Hollow Tile Silo 


e of permanent silo. It is wind-proof, 
psec | poe Rae ne pee Pip ce Meals and keeps silage in best condi- 
tion. Each tile fits perfectly in place—you know just how you are 
coming out before you start. 

Our book tells all about silos. Send for a free copy today. 


North Birmingham Fire Brick & Proofing Company, 
Dept. 10, NORTH BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 





























A first quality weather-proof, water-tight Roofing, the | f 
equal of well-known brands selling at one-third to one-half jp 
20x40 FOOT BARN more. We sell direct to user, cay one small proms ey 

to factory cost; you save jobber’s, drummer’s and retailer’s 
124 FOOT RAFTERS | profits. “Spotless Ru » not’seconds nor mill ends 

- 108 square feet to'roll, with nails and cement. Guaran’ 

A satisfactory, 1-Ply, 35 Ibs., 78¢; 2-Ply, 45 Ibs., $1.08; 3-Ply, 
55 Ibs., $1.34 per roll. 
little freight. 














Shipped quick from Richmond; 
Free Samples and Catalog. 


275 Shockoe Lane 


YY OTLESS (0, Richmond, 


THE SOUTM@S MAIL ORDER HOUSE 
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Have delicious fruit and vegetables all the year round; sell 
what you now throw away; make good money with surplus 
products of garden and orchard, when you own 


The FAVORITE Home Canner. 


The right canner at the right price for home use. Saves 
fuel and labor, Bujit to last by men who know how. Norust; 
no breakage. Portable, with big capacity. Get our circular 
before you buy—it means dollars saved and satisfaction. 


The Carolina Metal Products Co., Box 410, Wilmington, N. C. 








| When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as an advertiser in 
The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all advertis- 
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Our Farmers’ Union Page 


Devoted to Organization, Co6peration and Marketing 
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J. Z. GREEN, Organi 4 North Cerotina Farmers’ Unien 
Contributing Editors: £. w. pases, ex-President South Careline Farmers’ Union 
. Cc. C. WRIGHT, E: ive C Nw 1 Farmers’ Union 























There is another phase of this im-. 
portant economic problem that should 
also be emphasized. Farm machinery 
fits well into a program :that makes 
“more and better livestock” the prin- 
cipal feature, for in the production of 
feed for livestock it is possible to suc- 
cessfully use labor-saving machinery 
drawn by horse power, where it is 
not practical to use it in the pro- 
duction of crops like cotton and to- 
bacco. This is another economic ad- 


SUGGESTED TOPICS FOR DIS- 
CUSSION AT LOCAL UNIONS 


AUGUST 

Best Methods of Harvesting Hay, Corn, 
and Forage Crops. 

Plans for Sowing Clover, Vetch, etc., 
and for Coéperative Purchase of Seed. 

SEPTEMBER 

How May We Make Work Easier for 
Our Wives and Daughters? 

How May We Improve Our Local 
Schools, or Heip Grown-up Illiterates 
Learn to Read? 














vantage that should not be lost sight 
of, but the only practical and econom- 
ic way for the average farmer to have 
the use of all the expensive labor- 
saving farm machinery which he 
needs is by applying the principle of 
codperation in its purchase. There 
are wonderful opportunities for the 
genuinely codperative community in 
the South. 2. & 


THE COW AND COOPERATION 


By Going Into Dairying and Stock- 
raising Farmers Can Get Out of 
Competition With Ignorant Labor 
and Make Bigger Profits 


HILE 





in conversation with a 
dairy farmer a cotton farmer 
made this rather cutting remark: “I 
don’t want my daughters to have to 
go to filthy stables 
to milk cows.” Af- 
ter a little re- 
flection the dairy 
farmer replied: 
“Yd rather ~~ my 
daughters would 
go to the stables 
to milk cows than 
to have to go to 





LAND SPECULATORS AND 
“RURAL CREDITS” 


Some Conditions We Must Consider 
in Connection With All Rural Cred- 
its Propositions—Taxing Land at 
Sale Value as a Remedy 





AND speculators have boosted the 
price of land until they have got 


the cotton field: it to where a man cannot buy it, and 
MR. GREEN with a crowd of use it, and make a living on it. Con- 
Negroes to pick cotton.” This dairy sequently there is no land selling ex- 


farmer might have also added that 
when white girls work in the cotton 
fields of the South they are working 
at Negro wages, and not many ambi- 
tious white girls, or white boys either, 
are willing to do that. The only way 
for white folks to avoid working in 
direct competition with Negro labor 
in the South is to gradually grow 
into the kind of farming that offers 
a premium for applied intelligence, 
and building up better dairy herds 
puts you into a field that thriftless 
and ignorant labor can not enter. And 
this is equally true of the better beef 
type cattle and other “better live- 
stock” on Southern farms. 
x ok Ox 

“Why should I spend all my time in 
the cotton patch when I can milk 
three good cows and hire ignorant 
labor with the net proceeds of these 
cows, to produce the cotton for me?” 
When you come to think about it, 
isn’t here where superior intelligence 
carries its reward? The Southern 
farmer is face to face with a peculiar 
economic condition—a condition made 
different from that of any other sec- 
tion by having a farming population 
made up largely of an ignorant and 
inferior race, with low living stand- 
ards, which places the white man and 
his family at a great disadvantage if 
they enter into direct competition 
with that inferior race in the produc- 
tion and sale of a crop that can be 


produced by the most ignorant labor. 
ek Ok 


cept in rare instances where money- 
ed men are changing a little here and 
there just to keep up their courage. 
So if they and their colleagues in 
speculation can get behind a move- 
ment to cause the state to furnish 
the money on some kind of suppos- 
edly glowing terms for the laborer to 
make a deal with them looking to 
bettering his condition, they will put 
the price of land up to more than 
cover the benefits the state is trying 
to give the worker, and will thereby 
be able to unload their holdings and 
exact their graf’ at the expense of 
the state and the would-be purchaser. 

In a very few years this same spec- 
ulating interest will again have the 
land and also the money the state put 
out on it, and the buyer who expected 
to become the sole owner will find 
that what little means he had to start 
with have been exhausted in trying 
to hold down the claim, and he him- 
self is in more difficult straits than 
ever. So, Mr. Editor, we must watch 
these schemes and see whence. they 
emanate, and try to be able to 
know whether they are going to be 
able to help the laboring man to bet- 
ter his condition, or are going to help 
the speculator to make a deal he 
can’t make now under present con- 
ditions, but could make if the state 
furnished the cash. 

During the last 20 years there have 
been all kinds of proposed and sup- 
posed measures for the benefit of la- 
bor. These measures have in most 
instances been credited with merit. 
But today we see labor in much direr 
straits than it has ever been before, 
and millionaire speculators are roll- 
ing in more luxury than.they can dis- 
pose of if they should do nothing else 
except write charity checks the re- 
mainder of their days. 

So if we are going to enable labor 
to get on its feet again, there is one 
thing certain, we will not do it by 
having the state or National Govern- 
ment to furnish money to labor eith- 
er at low interest or no interest, or 
at an actual discount to the borrow- 
er, so long as the borrower is at the 
mercy of the heartless speculators, 
who have the power to raise the 
price of land to the point where the 
benefits are all appropriated to them- 
selves. The only hope I see for the 
people who work is for the state to 
make a law taxing land at its sale 
value and thereby make it unprofita- 


Members of the Farmers Union 
who are cooéperating in the purchase 
of pure-bred sires are laying well the 
foundation. The direct income for 
the cream or butter from one good 
cow is six to eight dollars per month. 
And there are three by-products from 
the cow—(1) the skim milk for the 
calf, the hogs or chickens, (2) the calf 
that is raised yearly from the cow, 
and (3) the manure, which is better 
for soil building than any fertilizer 
you can buy. But the cow business 
does not pay its best without codper- 
ation in the creamery route, or in the 
sale of butter by parcel post, in the 
collective purchase of.clover and 
grass seeds and ground limestone, 
and in the purchase and exchange of 
pure-bred sires, etc. 

In this field of coéperation organ- 
ized white farmers of the South have 
the greatest opportunity, and leaders 
in Local Unions should keep everlast- 





ing it carries.’’ 


ingly hammering in this idea. ble for speculators to hold land out of 
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use. If all revenue was collected 
from the land and not from improve- 
ments brought about by labor, then 
men who must work the land could 
own the land they work, and the 
speculator who does nothing at pres- 
ent except work the worker and roll 
in luxury would have to find some 
useful employment or get off the 
earth; and if he should choose the 
latter, the world would be immensely 
enriched by his choice. 

The present speculative price -of 
land is at least two-thirds water. ‘La- 
bor cannot pay dividends on 100 cents 
when it is only receiving 33% cents, 
even if the state furnished capital 
free. The capital so furnished would 
pass through the hands of labor in a. 
very few minutes and lodge in the 
coffers of the same oppressor-class 
and thereby increase their lever pow- 
er so as to enable them to come down 
on labor with greater force than 
ever. 

Isn’t this plain enough for anyone 
to see? Looks that way to a man up 
a tree! S. S. DUNLAP. 

Waxhaw, N. C. 





MEETING OF THE FARMERS’ 
STATE ALLIANCE 





Has a Good Meeting and Declares for 
Repeal of Crop Lien Law, Race 
Segregation in Land Ownership, 
Ete.—Officers Elected 


HE North Carolina Farmers’ State 

Alliance held its twenty-ninth an- 
nual session at their headquarters 
near Hillsboro, August 10 and 11. In 
the absence of President C. B. Barnes, 
of Rocky Mount, Vice-President J. C. 
Bain called the Alliance to order and 
opened in ritualistic form. 

The roll of counties was called and 
the following counties responded with 
credentials and delegates: Alamance, 
Bertie, Columbus, Cumberland, Edge- 
combe, Guilford, Harnett; Johnston, 
Lenoir, Martin, Orange, Wake, 
Wayne, Wilson, and Warren. 

In the absence of the President the 
Vice-President made a.very able ad- 
dress. The other officers in turn gave 
an account of their stewardship for 
the past year. 


Mr. J. L. Cherry, of Speed; was re- 
cognized as a messenger from the 
Farmers’ Educational and Codperative 
Union of America, of the North Caro- 
lina Division, bringing the greetings 
of the Union. Mr. Cherry claimed to 
be the son coming home to the father 
paying his respects, saying the child 
had outgrown the parent, but only 
needed the sympathy of a child of the 
Alliance. He was gladly received as 
a son and was instructed to bear 
back to all the children the warm 
greetings and the parent’s willingness 
to codéperate in every good work. 

The Alliance showed a gain over 
last year, though a few of the mem- 
bers have gone to their long home to 
remain in an unbroken Alliance for- 
ever. 

The memorial services. of Tuesday 
night was the crowning feature of the 
meeting, touching addresses being 
made by H. M. Cates, J. H. Evans, 
and J. H. Myers. 

The AHiance went on record for the 
following: 

1. Favoring repeal of the crop lien 
law. 

2. Favoring 
races, 

3. Opposing the repeal of the 6 per 
cent interest law or any modification 
thereof, 

4. Opposing the Legislature inter- 
fering with the rights of the judiciary. 

The Executive Committee with the 
Secretary and Business Agent were 
empowered, if they “could make ar- 
rangements, to turn. our headquarters 
into a hospital. 

Officers for the ensuing year were 
chosen as follows: President, M. P. 
P. Edwards, Speed; Vice-President, J. 
C. Bain, Wake; Secretary-Treasurer 
and Business Agent, J. H. Evans, 
Hillsboro; Lecturer, H. M. Cates, 
Graham; Steward, O. F. White, Cole- 
rain; Chaplain, J. A. Weeks, Dunn; 


segregation of the 


Doorkeeper, G. T. Lane, Greensboro; 


Assistant Doorkeeper, H. H. Thomp- ff 


son, Hillshoro; member of Executive 
Committee, P. C. Caldwell, Pikeville. 
At five o’clock Wednesday the 
meeting adjourned, after voting their 
thanks to Mr. and Mrs. Evans. E, 





Friends in Need ; 

LEASE say for me,” said Mr. J.}, 

T. Hamilton Saturday, “that my 
neighbors proved to be friends in 
need to me and I shall never forget 
them. When my house and pretty 
nearly all our furniture was burned 
one month ago, I felt helpless. No 
man knows, without having experi- 
enced it, how a man feels to have the 
home swept away in a few minutes 
and to feel that his wife and children 
have no shelter over their heads. I 
felt so helpless and discouraged that 
I would rather have died than to have 
lost the home of my family. But that 
feeling did not last long, and here is 
where the neighbors came in. I shall 
never forget them. With my house 
and furniture gone, crop time on my 
hands, I seemed not to know which 
way to turn. Things changed next 
day. My neighbors began to cut and 
saw timber and they saved me. I 
never shall forget them.” 

That is the Union County. way. It 
is the neighborliness, the friendliness | 
and the helpfulness that makes life 
pleasant and men and women better. 
And the beauty of it is that the neigh- 
bors who always do this feel just as 
good or better over it than the neigh- 
bor who receives the help. And thus 
is the saying of the Master, that it is 
more blessed to give than to receive 
exemplified—Monroe Journal. 





A Live Mountain Local 


ABLE Rock Local Union was or- 

ganized about two years ago by 
the Burke County organizer, W. G. 
G. Cranford, with very dull prospects 
—only five members. We now have 
26 members, among them some of the 
best farmers and business men of our 
county. 


We buy all of our fertilizer through 
cooperation. We bought two car- 
loads this season. We have a county 
warehouse just opened up at Morgan- 
ton, N. C. We also buy most our gro- 
ceries there. It seems to be.a great 
pleasure to our members to meet each 
other at the warehouse and buy their 


supplies. While we do not do as much | 


as we should or could, we are begin- 
ning to realize a great saving by co- 
6perating. Our greatest aim now is 
to get each one of our members to 
farm under the directions of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. While only about 
half our members are now taking the 
paper, we want to make an effort to 
get it in the home of every farmer in 
our community, so they may see the 
great storehouse of knowledge it has 
for them. We as mountaineer farm- 
ers are learning that there is great 
progress to be made in farming under 
its directions.— S. L., Burke County, 
N. C 





This news comes from the Waynes- 
ville Courier, in the heart of the West- 
ern North Carolina apple country: 

“Tt is good news that Farm Agent 
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_ Agriculture 
Chemistry 


Agriculture, i yr. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


‘ THE 


North Carolina College 
of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, 


' WEST RALEIGH, N. C. 


Ofters FOUR YEAR COURSES in— 

_ Civil Engineering 
Mechanical] Engineering 
Textile Industry Electrical Engineering 





SHORT COURSES IN— 
Agriculture, 2 yrs. Mechanic Arts, 2 yrs. 
Textile Industry, 2 yrs... 





Winter Courses in Agriculture for Farmers. 





ForiCatalog and Entrance Blanks, Address 
E. B. OWEN, Registrar. 
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capaple teachers. 


Weaver College 


A Co-Educational Junior 
College in the Mountains. 


Prices and courses arranged to meet the needs of 
the sons and daughters of our country people. 


Clean athletics, beautiful scenery, modern conven- 
tences, unrivaled health conditions, brick buildings, and 





Total Expenses, $150.00 Per Year. 








Send for Bulletin. Address, 


bee A. NEWELL, President, 


Weaverville, N. C. 











for business 





Brown brings us, that the apple crop 
will be about 50 per cent this: year. 


At one time it looked as if.the crop | 


would not be more than a fourth of 
an average crop, but the prospects of 
good fruit have materially increased 
during the past month. Furthermore, 
what the crop may lack in quantity 
it apparently is going to make up in 
quality, so that the chances are that 
the 1915 crop will bring as much mon- 
ey to the growers as that of last 
year.” 





IN THE CLASSROOM 


After a somewhat lengthy explanation of 
the wonders of the humén body the teacher 


decided to question t class. 

“Johnny,” she sajM@, “can you give me an 
example showing/how the body will adapt 
itself to gener 4 conditions?” 

“Yes'’m,’’ qurch Johnny, “Pa keeps gettin’ 
fatter and "inte? every day and still his 
skin ot. . ) Exchange: 

vtk bein 











Mt. Pleasant Collegiate Institute 


“Merit, the Measure of Success”’ 


A bat-qate Institution for young men and. boys, preparing 

ife, teaching, or advanced class in College and Uni- 

versity. Accredited relations with Uni da leading Col- 

leges. Government that ap inlins A 

control. Beautifuland healthful location in Piedmont, Carolina, 

Commodious brick buildings on elevated, shady campus. Splen- 

did athletic grounds. Total expénses for the session under $225. 

y things. you will want to know set forth in illustrated 

sent free. Address, 


G. F. McALLISTER, A. M., Principal, 
MT. PLEASANT, N. C. 





LENOIR COLLEG 
(CO-EDUCATIONAL.) 
R. E. FRITZ, President, 


has brought genuine College advantages within 
reach of the people. A one-cent card will bring 
you a catalogue, and then you will know. 


Hickory, N. C. 











U. S. College Veterinary Surgeons 


Day and night classes. Recognized by U. 
S. Civil Service Commission; U.S. Bureaw of 
Animal Industry; American Veterinary Med- 

n. 


DR. HULBERT YOUNG, Bean, 
Address Dept L, : 
232 € Street N. W., Washingtea, D. C. 














EDICAL COLLEGE 
OF YIRCINIA 

































































BREEDERS’ CARDS 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 
(4 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 


We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department of 
our Raleigh edition (covering Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida 
and Georgia), and in this style type, at 
the rate of 4 cents a word, each inser- 
tion, If advertisement is to appear once, 
send 4 cents a word; if twice, 8 cents; 
four times, 16 cents a word, etc. Each 
‘word, number or initial (including each 
word, number or initial in name and 
address) counts as a separate word. Ad- 
vertisements not accepted without cash 
with order. If the rate seems high, re- 
member it would cost you $1,600 for 
postage alone to send a letter to each of 
the 80,000 homes to which we carry your 
ad at this low rate. Stamps accepted 
for amounts less than $1. 

Rates for combined editions made 
known on application. 


| | MACHINERY : 


For Sale—A 25 H. P. Liddell engine with 
marine type boiler. W. F. McGinnis, Mat- 
thews, N. C., Route No, 27. 

Saw Mills, Shingle Mills, Corn Mills, Water 
wheels, hay presses, kerosene and steam en- 
gines. DeLoach Mfg. Co., Box 537, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

For Sale—Small tractor for plowing or 
harvesting; good as new; guaranteed by 
manufacturers. Answer, Box 1g, Charlotte, 
North Carolina. 


























m The Progressive Farmer, 


you wish your advertisement to appear. 





MAIL ADVERTISING COPY TWO WEEKS AHEAD 


Everybody who has anything to sell that farmers ought to buy should advertise 
Our guarantee back of your advertisement helps bring 
buyers. , Write us for rates, enclosing references, 

Don’t get your copy to us one day and expect to see it in print the next. 
cent years we have had to omit thousands of dollars worth of advertising on account 
of its reaching us after all the advertising space in the current issue had been taken, 

To insure insertion always mail your copy and order two weeks before the date 


In re- 








MULEFOOTS 

Pure Mulefoot Pigs for Sale. 

ford, Johnson City, Tenn. 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

Angus Cattle—Both sexes, all ages, best 
strains. Correspondence and inspection in- 
vited. Rase Dale Stock Farms, Jefferson- 
ton, Va. 





Pp. H. Wof- 











HOLSTEINS 


Registered Holstein Calves—Finely bred 
bull calves for sale. Herd tuberculin tested 
by U. S, Government. Write, J. P. Taylor, 
Orange, Va. 








JERSEYS 
Fifteen Jersey heifers, 
bulls for sale. 
North Carolina. 
SHEEP AND GOATS 
Fine Oxford Rams—G. T. 
City, Va. 
Registered Southdown Buck Sheep for Sale. 
H. C. Hargrove, Canton, N. Cc. ~ 





and 3 fine 
Greensboro, 


2 cows, 
Groome & Sons, 








Yagel, Chase 





Grown in the Mountains of North Carolina 
and shipped from the station of Horse Shoe, 
we offer you, for deliveries from the 20th of 
August to the 15th of October, the best 
grade of cabbage plants that has ever been 
shipped in the South during that period. 
They are hardy. and can withstand hot 
weather much better than plants grown 
anywhere else, The seeds that these plants 
are grown from are the best to be had. We 
paid twice as much money for these seed as 
we did for seeds planted in the Yonges 
Island sections. The name of the cabbage is 
the Florida Header, and from our experience 
it is the only cabbage that will head any- 
where satisfactorily during the fall and win- 
ter months. We are booking orders now for 
these plants at the following prices f.o.b. 
Horse Shoe, North Carolina: 1,000 to 4,000 @ 
$1.50 per thousand; 5,000 to 8,000 @ $1.25 
per thousand; 10,000 and over, $1 per thou- 
sand; but as we have only a limited supply 
we will advise you to place your orders now 
for some of the ‘first shipments. Will be 
pleased to furnish information and instruc- 
tions how to grow, upon request. Address, 
Meggett Prod. Co., Yonges Island, S. C. 





Registered Hampshire Down Sheep—Rams 
and bred ewes. Thomas & Chamings, Round 
Hill, Va, 





. Agents Wanted—Big profits made selling 
and installing Atlas Acetylene Gas Gener- 
ators. Manufacturers, Ottumwa-Moline En- 
gine Co., Ottumwa, Iowa. 


For Sale—Lilliston Peanut Picker—Best 
of all.peanut pickers for saving the peas 
and hay clean and free from dirt. Used 10 
days last season. At half price with a good 
belt thrown in, f.o.b. Address, J. W. Spivey, 
Lewiston, N. C. 





For Sale—Two pure-bred Shropshire rams, 
two years old, at $25 each. Address Occo- 
neechee Farm, Durham, N. C. 

DOGS 

Fine registered Collie pups for sale. 
R. Birchett, Lebanon, Tenn, 

Pedigreed Collie Pups—$5. 
whelp. cheap. Altavista Farm, 
Maryland, 








H. 





Females in 
Darlington, 


CLOVER 


Bur Clover—One dollar per bushel. 
ham Seed House, Durham, N, C. 


Bur Clover 
screened; $1.25 per bushel. 
Willington, S. C. 


For Sale—Sound, dry, double-screened bur 
clover seed, 10 pounds per bushel, at $1.25; 
H. T. Cannon, Newberry, 8. C. 

Bur Clover Seed—Home grown and inocu- 


lated; free of Johnson and nut grass; $1.25 
per bushel. J. A. Long, Abbeville, S. °C. 





Dur- 





Seed — Inoculated, double 
W. J. Franklin, 











| HELP WANTED 


Industrious Young Man to Oversee Farm, 
Ben Stucky, Nesmith, 8. C. 


Where Are the Dead—A remarkable book, 
endorsed by leading ministers. Agents mak- 
ing big money. Outfit twenty cents, Best 
terms. R. L. Phillips Publishing Co., At- 
lanta, Ga. 


Salesman — For High-class Tobacco Fac- 
tory. Experience unnecessary. Good pay 
and promotion for steady workers. Com- 
plete instructions sent you. Piedmont To- 
bacco Co., Danville, Va., ‘““Box N-23.” 


Wanted — A young married progressive 
farmer as overseer on my farm. Two hun- 
dred acres in cultivation; corn, oats, legumes, 
cotton crops grown. Half for wages re- 
mainder tenants. None other but sober, in- 
telligent, industrious man need apply. Lo- 
cated two miles from town, on sand clay 
graded road, Public School on place, F. C, 
Parsons, Wadesboro, N. C. 


| POSITIONS WANTED | 


Want Position as Farm Overseer—1916; 
dan handle labor; good habits. Address, S. 
J. Lee, Summerton, §S. C, F. 


Wanted — Position as manager of large 
farm, on salary. Experienced. No, 1 refer- 
ence. W. S. Campbell, Batavia, O. Route 7. 


Manager of Farm—Several years of experi- 
ence, small grain, cotton, corn, trucking; 
not afraid of work. Box 23, Aberdeen, N. C, 


Wanted—Position as foreman on a large 
farm by a sober, married man with smali 
family, age 33. Has practical and scientific 
knowledge of agriculture. Geo. Behm, 234 
Linden Ave., Dayton, Ohio, 


| SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES —| 
































Wanted to Exchange—Year-old . Collie 
bitch, for sow, preferably to farrow soon, 
Hazelhurst Farm, Charlotte, N. C. 


For Sale—Pure-bred English Bull Pups— 
The sensible kind. Males, $5; females, $4. 
One fine brindle male, ten months old, neatly 
trimmed and a good catch dog, price $10. 
Otis Stanton, Tatum, N. C. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


For Sale—300 Head Native Plantation Cat- 
tle—Good chance to cross pure-bred beef 
sire. Miles Johnson, Jr., Tallahassee, Fla. 


For Sale—Pure-bred, registered Berkshire 
and Tamworth boar pigs, April farrows. 
Write for prices, Occoneechee Farm, Dur- 
ham, N. ¢. 


For Sale—% Duroc-Jersey and % Berk- 
shire pigs, 8 weeks old, $3.50. These pigs 
are from a 450-pound full*blood Duroc-Jer- 
sey boar. Delivery September ist. J. W. 
Morrison, Waxhaw, N. C., Route 1. 


For Sale—Eminent’s Fairy Girl’s Fern, a 
fine, registered Jersey bull of excellent 
breeding; also bull calf, registered. For sale 
—Duroc-Jersey pigs; fine individuals of ex- 
cellent breeding. River View Farm, Rice, Va. 


Fifteen Cows for Sale—All good milkers, 
including two registered Jerseys, one regis- 
tered Guernsey, twelve grade Jerseys, also 
one registered Guernsey bull, two years old, 
and seven registered male Berkshire pigs, 
ten weeks old. Lambeth Stock Farm, Guil- 
ford College, N. C. 


























| POULTRY AND EGGS 





LEGHOBNSY. 
Pure Barron April Leghorn Pullets—$1. 
Altavista Farm, Darlington, Md. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed — Single Comb 
Brown Leghorn pullets 75c. W. A. Sykes, 
Hob»sville, N. C. 











Cecil’s Business College, Spartanburg, S. 
C., opens the Avenues to success, 


If you are planning for the future, write 
Cecil’s Business College, Spartanburg, S. C. 


Educated Young Men—Study Bookkeeping, 
Banking, Shorthand, Scholarship earned 
while taking course or paid $10 monthly 
from salary. Position guaranteed $600-$900. 
Railroad fare deducted. Piedmont Business 
College, Lynchburg, Va. 


Young Men, Young Women—Our Special 
Shorthand, Bookkeeping, Banking, Corpor- 
ation Accounting and Penmanship courses 
prepare for rapid promotion to high-grade 
positions. Board at low rates. Write today. 
Virginia Commercial and Shorthand College, 
Inec., Lynchburg, Va. 


LIVESTOCK 


BERKSHIRES 


Pure-bred Berkshire Shoats—Three months 
old; cheap. N. E. Hayes, Duprees, Va. 


Registered Berkshire pigs representing 
best blood lines in America, A. H& Merrill & 
Son, Leicester, N. C. 


High-class pure-bred Berkshire boar pigs. 
satisfaction guaranteed. J. P. Wimberly, 
Battleboro, North Carolina, 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


Fine Duroc Pigs—G. T. Yagel, Chase City, 
Virginia. 


Write Riverside Farm, Reeves, 
registered Duroc-Jersey boars, 


Registered Duroc-Jersey Pigs—Satisfaction 
or money refunded and_ transportation 
charges paid. C. DeVane Murphy, Atkinson, 
North Carolina. 


POLAND-CHINAS 
Pure-bred Poland-China Boars — Three 
months old; entitled to registration; $10 
each, W. 8S. Harriss, Wilson, N. C. 
-~g Poland-China Pigs—Mated, not akin; with 
digrees furnished, Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. McMahan Bros., Seviervillle, Tenn. 
oO. I. C’s. 
Registered O. I. C. Pigs for Sale—The hog 
for the South. Oak Lawn Stock Farm, A. 
L. Deal, Manager, R. F. D., Maresville, N. C. 
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August Sale—Barron’s White Leghorns— 
Yearling hens, cockerels, etc. Request circu- 
lar. Royal Ridge Farm, Front Royal, Va. 


Pure-bred White Leghorn cockerels and 
pullets, baby chicks and eggs. For prices, 
write to Mrs. Lizzie Wallace, Hallsville, N. C. 


Single Comb Brown Leghorns—The larger 
kind, with a guarantee of satisfaction. Stur- 
tevant Bros., Brown Leghorn Farm, Box 60, 
Kushla, Ala, 











ORPINGTONS 


For Sale—Buff Orpingtons—Bargains now, 
write for prices and show record. Bloom 
Kendall, Shelby, N. C. 


Young Pure-bred Rhode Island Reds, $1 
each. Miss Annie Flourney, Charlie Hope, 
Virginia, ’ 


Bargains in Single Comb Reds—Cockerels 
and pullets. “Beauties.”’ Chas. N. Me- 
Cracken, Buena Vista, Virginia. x 


SISA... Sa Roe 
Pure Barred Rock Cockerels—$1 each. G. 
W. McDaniel, Union Mills, N. C. 


For Sale—Choice White Rock pullets, $1 
each. Address, L. C. Morton, Rice, Va. 


Crowded!!—A few heavy laying strain 
Barred Plymouth Rock Cockerels now at $1 
each. See pig advertisement. W. W. Shay, 
Cruso, N. C. 


SEEDS AND PLANTS 


CABBAGE 


Cabbage Plants—Early Jersey Wakefield 
and Flat Dutch $1.50 thousand, delivered. 
Ready September ist. Crow & Brogdon, 
Seville, Ga, 


Cabbage Plants for Fall and Winter Head- 
ing, 35c 1@0; 300, 85c; 500, $1.25; 1,000, $1.75, 
postpaid. By express, $1.50 thousand; 5,000, 
$6.25. Tidewater Plant Company, Franklin, 
Virginia, : 


Cabbage Plants—For fall heading. Now 
ready. Good strong, plants of all varieties, 
for immediate shipment. Price, by express 
not prepaid, 1,000 for $1.25; 500 for 75c. By 
parcel post, prepaid, 500 for $1. The Geor- 
gia Flant Company, The Prompt Shippers, 
Albany, Ga. 












































For Sale—600 bushels recleaned bur clover 
seed—guaranteed to be free from nut grass, 
$1.25 bushel. J. S. Stark, Abbeville, S. C. 


For Sale—Bur Clover Seed—1915 crop seed 
at 10 cents pound, 500 pounds and over de- 
livered your place. Crimson clover, $6.50 
per bushel; rye, $1.25 per bushel. J. C. Kil- 
lebrew, Penelo, N. C. 


CELERY 


Celery Plants—Re-rooted, $1.50 per 1,000. 
Safe delivery and satisfaction guaranteed, 
Paul F. Rochelle, Morristown, New Jersey. 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Wanted—Abruzzi rye and crimson clover 
seed. G. A, Marsh, Charlotte, N. C. 


For Sale—Crimson clover, rye and full 
line of field seeds, Write for prices. L. R. 
Stricker, Seedsman, Asheville, N, C, 


| . MISCELLANEOUS _ | 


Wanted—Names and addresses of every 
farm boy who wants a bicycle enough to 
work hard for a week to earn it. Address, 
P. O. Box 284, Raleigh, N. C. ss 


For Sale—Recleaned Seed Rye—$1.10 per 
bushel. Dachshund pups, the famous Ger- 
man hunting dog, $10 each. Also a good 
farm for sale. E. M. Harnsberger, Orange, 
Va., ‘Lock Box 383. 


Send us the names of a few German 
speaking people you know and we will send 
you fine enameled U.S. Flag Button free, 
A post card will do. Address, Dept, A-Lin- 
coln Freie Presse, Lincoln, Nebr. 


Pure-bred Essex, Berkshire, Polands, Tam- 
worths, Durocs. Pigs, sows in farrow; service 
boars. Angora goats. Seed oats, wheat, rye. 
Jersey cattle. Satisfaction! or money back. 
J. E. Coulter, Connelly’s Springs, N. C, 


Send 25 cents in silver or stamps for the 
new exciting story, ‘“‘The Last Flag of 
Truce,’”’ an interesting historical booklet; 
never before published. Copyrighted. Ad- 
dress, Dallas T. Ward, Franklinton, N, C. 


This is an even exchange, If you will 
send us one new yearly subscription to The 
Progressive Farmer, we will sendeyou a 
two-bladed> Keen Kutter Knife, with your 
mame and address printed on the handle 
The Progressive Farmer, 


Name Your Farm—Don’t write your let- 
ters on old paper bags. The best investment 
you can make is to get some printed sta- 
tionery. If your farm is worth anything it is 
worth a name, A post card will bring sam- 
ples and prices of illustrated stationery. Ox- 
ford Orphanage, Dept. K, Oxford, N. C. 


HONEY 


Null’s Famous Melilotus Honey—10-pound 
pail, prepaid any Southern Express Com- 
pany’s office for $1.35. W. D. Null, Demop- 
olis, Ala. 


PRINTED STATIONERY 


1,000 Bond Letterheads, printed, $1.50; 
8,000, $3.25; 5,000, $5.  Billheads, letter- 
heads, envelopes, statements, same price, 
Send for samples. Economy Press, Spartan- 
burg, S. C. ‘ 


OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general advertising guar2n- 
tee to land advertisements, because overs has- 
ershould see land for himself before bu . But 
no man {fs permitted to offer land for sale in our 
pai tistactory ref as 

































































OATS 


Choice Seed Oats—Fulghum and Improved 
Bancroft at moderate prices, Rood Bros., 
Omaha, Ga, 


Fulghum Seed Oats—$1. Improved Rust 
Proof oats, 75c per bushel. Even weight 5 
bushel bags. W. D. Williford, Commerce, Ga, 


Thousand Bushels Fulghum Oats, one dol- 
lar bushel in lots of 12 bushels or more, 
cash with order. Good heavy oats in good 
sacks. Sample on request. A. J. Owens, 
Canon, Ga. 


For Sale—Celebrated Fulghum oats. Re- 
cleaned, absolutely free from smut and nox- 
ios weeds. Early, prolific, heavy, $1.25 per 
bushel. Special price for large quantities. J. 
G. Dean, Dawson, Ga, 


#ECANS 


For Sale—Choice Budded Paper Shell Pe- 
can Trees—Fifty cents each. Order direct; 
catalog free. Empire Pecan Company, Par- 
rott, Georgia, 

Grafted Paper Shell Pecan Trees—Havens 
Success, Stewart and Pabst varieties. 2 to 
3 feet 60c; 3 to 4 feet 75c; 4 to 6 feet 90c 
each. Liberal reduction made for large or- 
ders. Order now. Dantzler Lumber Co., 
Gulfport, Miss. 


























RYE 


For Sale—500 bushels choice seed rye. 
W. Clayton, Brevard, N. C. 


North Carolina Mountain Grown Rye— 
$1.15 per bushel. D, W. Alexander, Connelly 
Springs, N. C. 


North Georgia Rye Gives Best Resuits— 
Price $1.10 bushel, f.0.b. here. Luther Cobb 
& Co., Culberson, N. C. 


STRAWBERRIES 


Strawberry Plants — Klondike, Missionary, 
Lady Thompson, etc. Price, 1,000 for $2.50, 
by express not prepaid; 30c per hundred in 
smaller quantities. ,Order now. The Georgia 
Plant Company, The Prompt Shippers, Al- 
bany, Ga. 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 


Write for Prices—New crop Crimson, Red, 
Sapling, Bur, Japan clover, turnip, rape, cab- 
bage, collard, kale, mustard seeds. Dur- 
ham Seed House, Durham, N. C. 


Nitrogen Bacteria for inoculating clovers, 
vetch, alfalfa, etc. Always fresh. Acre, $1; 
5 acres, $4 postpaid, Fully guaranteed, 
Lockhart Laboratories, Atlanta, Ga. 


Cabbage and Collard Plants—$1.50 thou- 
sand. Celery and strawberry plants, $2.50 
thousand, by express. 25 and 50 cents 100, 
by mail. Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, N. C. 


Collard Plants—Ready for immediate ship- 
ment. Prices by mail, prepaid, 500 for $1; 
by express, not prepaid, $1.25 per 1,000; 500 
for Tic. P. D. Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. 


Cabbage and Collard Plants—By express: 
10,000 for $10.00; 5,000 for $6.25; 1,000 for 
$1.50; 500 for $1. By prepaid post, 500 for 
$1.25; 70c for 200. Celery plants, by express, 
$3.50 to $5 per 1,000; by prepaid post, 50c to 
75¢e per 100. Damp moss on roots, Wake- 
field Plant Farm, Charlotte, N. C. 


“Perfection” . Brand .Field Seeds — The 
brand that is made up from the cream of 
the market.. Uniform in purity, Uniform 
in germination. All tested. They must 
come up to the standards which I set for 
this my best grade of field seeds; I have put 
forth a special effort to make my perfection 
“Perfection” Brand fill thegrequirements of 
particular farmers, If you Blize the value 
of quality in seeds, write t or my price 
list. W. C. Slate, The F scdsman, 
Box 79, South Boston, Vi 
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er unless he shows us 
honesty and busi: resp y- 
A Good Farm for Sale—Write, W. P. Ter- 
rell, Old Fort, N. C. : 
Bargain — 400 Acres of Land, 
Dennis, Meda, Ga, 





John T. 


Guilford County Farms for Sale—J. As 
Groome, Greensboro, N. C. 


79-Acre Farm for Sale—On five years’ 
time. W. H. Parrish, Coats, N. C. 


_ Florida Farms For illustrated booklet 
and catalog write Board of Trade, Box 502, 
Quincy, Florida. 


Southwest Georgia Farm Cheap—322 acres, 
1% miles from town; improved and in high 
state cultivation, R. T. Taylor, Richland, 
Georgia, 


Virginia Farm Bargains—400 farms for 
‘sale. Fruit, dairy, stock and grain farms, 
Write us what you want. Venable & Ford, 
Lynchburg, Va. 




















For Sale—211% acres improved farm land, 
Houston County, Ga., on G. F. & S. Railroad, 
Will sell cheap, terms easy. W. H. Kim- 
brough, Bon Aire, Ga, 


Beautiful Farm—Near Richmond, Va., 
main road; highest state of cultivation; 
thoroughly fenced; modern buildings; every 
convenience. Malcolm Sharp, Madison, N, C.. 


Send for Our New Booklet—Containing a 
large number of the best bright tobacco and 
dairy farms in Virginia. Prices and terms 
right. Virginia-Seaboard Realty Company, 
Alberta, Va. ? 


For Sale—6,000 acres of land; 1,200 acres 
in cultivation; located on G. S. & F. Rail- 
way, 7 miles north of Valdosta, Ga. Will 
grown both Sea Island and Short cotton. 
Mineola Mill Co., Mineola, Ga. 


For Sale—65-acre farm; good land; 4- 
room dwelling; barn and stables; 30 to 35 
acres open lands, rest can easily be cleared; 
4 miles to Vander, 10 miles south of Fayette- 
ville, N. C. Price $2,000. For particulars, 
write or see W. H. Covington, Fayetteville, 
North Carolina. 


Fine Virginia Farms for Sale—353 acres, 
three miles from railroad village; good 
buildings; splendid grain, grass and stock 
farm; price $6,000. 900 acres; good build- 
ings; fine grade of land; price $10,000; very 
cheap bargain. Also have number of other 
nice farms. Write today for full particulars. 
Jeffreys, Hester & Company, Chase City, Va. 


Farms That Will Buy Themselves in One 
Year, if worked by intelligent, experienced 
farmers, can be bought at Camden, Arkan 
sas, for $8 to $25 an acre. This means san 
dy Yoam on red clay subsoil, raising good 
crops of corn, cotton, peaches, melons, pea- 
nuts and truck every year, within ten miles 
of a modern city of 5,000 with 3 railroads 
and splendid wagon roads. Write to Cam- 
den Public Service Bureau, Camden, Ark. 


Bogalusa—Home of the largest saw mill 
in the world, Cut over pine lands are for 
sale close to this town. Can be bought for 
$10 an acre, easy terms, 4 ner cent interest. 
You can raise stock and. engage in general, 
farming—your boys can work in the town,” 
Located in Ozone Belt. Building materials 
advanced to assist in improving your farm 
to extent of four times cash payments, © 
Write Great Southern Lumber Co., Dept. CG. 
L., P. O. Box 128, Bogalusa, La. 


RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
THROUGH US . 

Our clubs save you money, We will gladly 
make a special club on any papers you may 
wish, 

One letter, one money order—and it’s all 
attended to. 

May we serve you? 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 



































Saturday, August 28, 1915] 


HOW MANY FARMERS IN YOUR 
COUNTY BUY FEED? 


North Carolina Spends $3,000,000 a 
Year for Feed for Livestock, Be- 
sides Food for Human Beings—See 
How Your County Stands 









































































































T IS hard to believe, says a recent 

copy of the University News Letter, 
that 76,800 farmers in North Carolina 
in the census year bought feed for 
their farm animals; that three in ev- 
ery ten of our farmers spent in cold 
cash for this purpose, on an average, 
$41 apiecé, and all told, $3,151,000 a 
year. 

In 56 counties, the per cent of farm- 
ers buying farm feed was beyond the 
state average (30 per cent). In 36 
counties more than a third of the 
farmers bought stock feed; in five, 
more than half of them; and in one 
county, nearly three-fourths of them! 

In 24 counties more than a thousand 
farmers bought farm feed. In six 
counties, around 1,500 farmers were 
supplying deficiencies in this way. In 
Robeson the farmers buying farm 
feed numbered 1,739; in Wilkes 1,875; 

‘and in Wake 1,965. 

The following table,-beginnjng With 
the best counties in this respect and 
ending with the worst, shows for each 
North Carolina county the percent- 
age of farmers in that county buying 
feed for livestock and the total num- 
ber of such farmers. See where your 
county stands: 
























Total Total 
Num- Num- 
Per Ct. ber Per Ct. ber 
. DO isa 36 12 Rocking- 
q eeneii 14 549 ham.... 32 1,029 
4 Orange 14 637 Wake....’. 32 1,965 
q Graham... 15 115 Wayne.... 32 1,305 
4 Pits. css 15 685 ‘Alexander. 33 629 
4 Lincoln.... 16 364 Caswell... 33 667 
q Cleveland. 17 665 Jackson... 33 621 
3 Gaston.... 17 485 Nash 33 1,399 
“ae Madison... 18 594 Sampson.. 33 1,514 
q Stanly.... 18 447  Warren.... 33 890 
i Union..... 18 S15 Vane. 3F 709 
a Yadkin.... 18 450 Caldwell... 34 858 
4 Rowan.... 19 615 McDowell. 34 554 
: Davie..... 21 372 Cumber- ~ 
Edgecombe 21 615 land..... 35 665 
Wilson.... 22 759 Greene.... 35 764 
: Craven.... 23 485 Jones..... 35 472 
Be Franklin... 23 831 Camden... 36 297 
- Hyde...... 23 314 Forsyth... 36 942 
Johnston.. 23 1,412 Granville... 36 1,157 
Burke..... 24 607 Hertford.. 36 816 
Randolph.. 24 946 Martin.... 36 765 
Rutherford 24 831 Poetics... 36 415 
Scotland... 24 354 Washing- 
Alamance. 25 625 ton...... 86 346 
4 Alleghany. 25 362 Watauga 36 828 
3 Cabarrus.. 25 587  Wilkes.... 36 1,875 
g Haywood... 26 555 Mitchell... 37 914 
¥ ' Pamlico... 26 284 Richmond. 37 607 
a ; Swain..... 26 $68. -Surry..... 37 1,546 
a Chatham.. 27 993 Anson..... 38 1,268 
‘ Lenoir..... 27 647 Chowan... 38 377 
Person.... 27 648 Cherokee... 39 739 
Robeson... 27 1,739 DGG bu 0606 . 89 498 
Davidson,. 28 992 Bladen.... 40 992 
ae Vance..... 29 592 CTS +6 020.60 40 305 
cy . Beaufort.. 30 891 Harnett 40 1,074 
i: |  Catawba.. 30 964 Columbus. 41 1,386 
Currituck. 30 284 Duplin.... 41 1,578 
Macon..... 30 591 Brunswick 42 705 
Northamp- Moore..... 44 1,399 
.¢ ton...... 30 1,022 Stokes... 46 1,536 
; Ashe...... 31 1,011 Gates..... 47 671 
[ s “ Guilford... 31 1,174 Carteret.. 48 469 
i Montgom- Durham,.. 48 774 
; a OTF saseee 31 521 Pender... 52 1,030 
Onslow.... 31 637 Perquim- 
. os mana 31 387 Ones... 52 690 
Tyrrell, 31 479 Henderson 54 1,164 
- Bertie..... 32 1,028 Transyl- 
1 Z * Buncombe. 32 1,317 vania... 54 479 
le g as Halifax... 82 1,392 New Han- 
id @ = Mecklen- over,... 738 305 
- a : burg.... 32 1,406 
H a 
» a Sale of Cattle Under Auspices South- 
° 9 ° > 
: ern Cattlemen’s Association 
S, 
di HE sale of beef cattle, conducted 
- by Messrs. Cobb & Derby, under 
ry the auspices of the Association, was 
= an unqualified success. An average 
‘a. of about $182 per head was made on 
ne about 77 head, including the three 
: breeds, Shorthorns, Herefords, and 
n Aberdeen-Angus. More Shorthorn 





bulls of high quality were offered 
than of the other breeds, and the 
average was highest for that breed, 
being $216 on 24 head. The Short- 
horns also furnished the two highest 
priced animals sold. Mr. C. D. Smith, 
| Memphis, Tenn., topped the sale with 
es the purchase of lot No. 99, Victor 

Goods, at $500, and Mr. Garrett Ennis, 
fof Livingston, Ala., purchased the 
next highest priced animal, in lot No. 
97, Sittyton Minstrel. 

The Herefords, mostly females, av- 
eraged $184 for 28 head, the highest 
price being reached by Lot No. 25, 
Miss Beecher 7th, and bid off by Mr. 
Gains Whitfield, Jefferson, Ala. 
The Aberdeen-Angus offering was 

























largely made up of a choice, uniform 
lot of yearling heifers. The offering 
of 25 head averaged $150 each. The 
third highest priced animal of the 
sale was the high-class Aberdeen- 
Angus bull calf, lot No. 41, Ebonydale 
5th, which was purchased by Mr. J. 
S. Kernahan, Sheffield, Ala. 

Messrs, Cobb & Derby are to be 
congratulated on the class of cattle 
offered and the manner in which the 
sale was conducted. 

The following animals sold for $200 
or over: 


only say that Dr. Barr has done some | 
excellent work in the development of 
varieties of cotton which will resist 
the wilt disease, and anyone wishing 
information on that subject, and on 
wilt resistant cowpeas would do well 
to write him. 
E. W. MAGRUDER. 
Norfolk, Va. 





Tobacco Insects Increase on Remnants 


| ads year at this season it is nec- 
essary to remind tobacco farmers 








Paint Protection 
Against Winter 


Now is,the time, while the weather is 
good to give your farm buildings a pro- 
tecting coat of paint. 

Our pure, freshly made paint, sold di- 
rect to you at factory prites, is sure to 
give satisfaction. We guarantee good 
results, 


Compare these prices with prices of other 
high grade paints. 


=e ari Ready Mixed Paint 


(Free color cards and booklets sent 
upon request) 


Send your order now, and secure quick 
shipment. 


W.S. Tanner Paint Co. 
Richmond, Va. 


Agents for Pratt & Lambert’s Varnish 











SHORTHORNS that the remnants and suckers left 
Bulls standing in the field after harvest 
No. oe iota. Goods vee net tec eee ss $500 serve as food for thousands of tobac- 
‘ . Sm ‘ mphis, Tenn, : : : 
No. 97—Sittyton Minstrel seeee Pa eyecee 455 CO insects which can here multiply 
Garrett Ennis, Livingston, Ala. unhindered until this food-supply is 
No. 95—White Rock ........0.c00eeee8 380 Litted by f 
K. Thetford, Boligee, Ala. illed by frost. : 
No. 90—Young Hero Pert reat 280 A year ago I made a trip through 
uther , Laurel, ss. ' > 
No. 94—Duke of Oxford »........0.... 235 parts of Wake and Franklin Counties, 
Dunlap & Elmer, Eutaw, Ala. and observed this condition,—horn- 
o PS ee worms, flea-beetles, cut-worms, bud- 
No. 72—Missie of Glenview ........... 305 
i. C. leakatough, Wathaga. Okla. worms and grasshoppers were all to 
No. 75—Butter Rose 3rd ............. 225 be seen in the tobacco fields “waxing 
to. 14--eeala Hoenn ecco 205 fat and sassy” on the green remnants 
wey 5. iL, Horn, Coatopa, Ala. and suckers. This year I have again 
Yo. 69——-Lady Candytuft .........ce000. 200 
A: Melee: saxeheer city, peod been over the same route and the 
No. 74—Roan Duchess ........cceceeee 200 same condition exists, though now in 
Luther Hill, Laurel, Miss.” less degree as there were evidences 
HEREFORDS that many were doing away with 
gen it Papo Seis these remnants by plowing under, or 
le — Beau UIT: 0 ss Hed soba babe 8 D . 
Ww. S. Henderson, Montgomery, Ala, with the stalk-cutter. ‘ 
No. 21—¢ : Fe Thistlowalt Plan- a The case is just this :—if these rem- 
oO. a a 2 
No. S1-- Beas Deekia Ee ee. gee ees are left green in the field these 
G. Whitfield, Jefferson, Ala. tobacco insects multiply in great 
Cows numbers in late summer -and early 
No. 25—Miss Beecher 7th ............. $275 
G. Whitfield, Jeffersou, Ala. fall, and when frost comes they enter 
Nii: PEAR er ee ee 270 winter quarters on the spot, or in 
=i Weenie ae Birmingham, Ala. ogo fence-rows or woods near by, and 
Thistlewait Plantation Co., when the next spring opens they are 
oR PRR age tml a o49 already thete in large force ready to 
* W. G. Henderson, Montgomery, Ala. attack the tobacco or migrate to the 
Oe RO NORIO. ch 0 n.4 we he aska Casi ews eves = 
Thistlewait Piantation Co., near by field where the farmer puts 
‘ Washington, La. his next planting. On the other hand, 
No ——Dales. Princess ....ccsesseceve 200 =; $ 
W; De Baek. embeeee his. if the farmer will destroy all these 
ANGUS (Bull) remnants promptly, these tobacco in- 
No. 41—Ebonydale 5th .........ee005 . $400 Sects will be starved out or must mi- 


J. S. Kernahan, Sheffield, Ala. grate to some other farmer’s field to 


finish the season, go into winter 
quarters on his lands, and attack 
his crop the next spring. By destroy- 
ing these remnants and suckets the 
farmer to a large extent discourages 
these pests and has less of them at 
the beginning of the next season,—by 
allowing them to remain he encour- 
ages these pests and has more of 
them the next season. 
The truth of this is easily seen by 
anyone who will examine. Mr. Z. P. 
Metcalf who worked on tobacco in- 
sects for this office in 1909 came to 
the same conclusion,—and Mr. Mor- 
gan of the United States Department 
of Agriculture who has given special 
attention to tobacco insects for sev- 
eral years, is of the same opinion. 
Hence, Mr. Tobacco Farmer, get rid 
of the old. stalks, stubble, suckers 
and remnants just as soon as possible 
after harvesting the crop. 
FRANKLIN SHERMAN, Jr. 
Entomologist North Carolina 
Department of Agriculture. 





Crop Conditions in the Carolinas 


| Boeorergtace took a trip through 
central North Carolina and west- 
ern South Carolina, and observed 
with much interest the agricultural 
conditions along my route. 

Corn and cotton were the predom- 
inating crops, and I was glad to see 
such a large amount of corn. Crop 
estimates show the cotton acreage 
cut one-fourth.-There is a good sized 
peacrop planted. Corn with peas and 
beans will produce the cheapest hogs 
that can be grown, and the South 
can grow ‘those crops better and 
cheaper than the Central West, and 
can therefore grow hogs cheaper, so 
if the Central West can produce pork 
and ship*it to the South and sell it 
at a profit the South can certainly af- 
ford to grow its own hogs, ard it 
should do so. 

Some Sudan grass was observed, 
but not much. That is a forage crop 
which I think all Southern farmers 
ought to investigate and try, for I 
think it will be found to be an ex- 
cellent hay producer. 

One thing I was glad to observe, 
and that was the excellent manner 
in which the crops were worked. 
There is no better way to preserve 
moisture and make the plant food 
available to plants than by clean and 
thorough cultivation. There is no 
use in having fertility in the soil if 
the plants cannot use it, and in order 
that the plants may usethe plant food 
which is naturally a part of the soil 
and’ which has been applied in fertil- 
izers, the soil must be thoroughly 
prepared and well worked, so that 
the roots can get the food, and’also 
to prevent weeds from using up that 
plant food and thus taking it away 
from the crops. 

Some farmers said that they 
thought the crops were beginning 
now to show the effect of the reduced 
amount of fertilizer applied this year, 
and that from now till the end of the 
season the lack of fertilizer would be 
still more marked. 

While in South Carolina I visited 
Clemson College, but I have not now 
time to go into details of the excel- 
lent work being done there, but will 





THE COTTON MARKET SITU- 
ATION 
A®’ 


THE new crop commences*to move in 
freer volume the market shows a slight- 

ly yielding tendency.. Apart from the move- 
ment of new cotton, there have been other 
unfavorable influences. Prominent among 
these may be named the announced inten- 
tion of the Allies to declare cotton contra- 
band of war, and also the demoralized state 
of foreign exchanges. Enormous drafts on 
Europe in payment for the immense quanti- 
ties of all kinds of supplies bought in this 
country have caused bills of exchange to be- 
come well nigh unsalable, so that measures 
have to be taken to relieve the congestion. 
Exporters of cotton are waiting for a more 
reasonable basis of exchange before making 
new engagements. This is a present, but 
temporary, restriction upon the market, 
while the matter of contraband is more a 
fear of future difficulty. Rains over most of 
the dry districts have moreover somewhat 
improved the crop outlook, although the lat- 
ter consideration has been partly offset by 
storms in Texas, which are reported as do- 
ing considerable damage. 
The softer tone of the market emphasizes 
the warning already given here. While the 
South is in much better condition to handle 
the crop this year than was the case last 
season, it is absolutely essential to avoid the 
mistake of trying to sell too fast. Cotton 
should certainly bring quite as good a price 
as last year, the average of which has been 
calculated at very close to nine cents. There 
is therefore no wisdom in selling lower early 
in the season, only to see the price advance 
later, as it did last year. Much more can 
be sold this fall than was possible last fall, 
but that is no good reason for overcrowding 
the still limited market at this time. The 
policy of restricting the offerings will be sure 
to result in a better tone in the market as 
soon as the exchange situation is relieved. 
Savannah, Ga. WwW. T. WILLAAMS, 

















CIDER MILLS 


There is but one worth having arene that 
is the Hocking Valley with the wooden 
roller. 

Also _H. V. Feed and Blower Cutters 
and Corn Shellers. Lime Sowers, Disc 
Harrows, Rollers, Corn Huskers, Pea 
Threshers, Feed Mills, Manure Spread- 
ers, Hog Joy Oilers. 





Tell us your needs. Ask your dealer. 
Send for catalog. 


RAWLINGS IMPLEMENT CO. 
Manufacturers, Wholesalers, 


Exporters. 
Baltimore, Md. 


"If Rawlings IT’S RIGHT” 








ROANOKE COLLEGE 





VA. 
LOC ATIO omen in the famous poe 
tan sooner © qrnaun of ecueondins pola: 
R ANK 4 tandard- Ey ee Ren ~ 


best American uni 


COURSES Courses for degrees arranged is 


oh meena 9 for life and 
looking to the See proteosl 


FACILITIES foray” peulct volumes; 


ace A. 
versities. 


working \aborstiriooe al eigh’ ‘ buildings clud- 
font in lect dormito: vont system of ved » sections, 380 





Roanoke is pap 6 to cane education for 
the service of church and state. 

Sixty-third session begins September 15. For 
free catalogue and illustrated circular, address 


J. M. MOREHEAD, President. 














THE ROLLER BEARING “DIXIE” 
PEA HULLER 


_ Is built better, 
stronger and runs 
lighter,smoother and 
longer than any —_ 
er made. 
pass clean, a aot 
reak or crack them. 
. Thous- 
% ands in use. Get our 
rices before you 
uy. Write now to 


SANDERS pogostnst Fen, 
Station,A. tlanta, Ga. 


ECT FROM FACTORY 
aR pened ape ie eee 





















Wlte TO DAY for free ott 
vite TO-DAY for free offer and Fence Book P. 
SOUTHERN WIRE FENCE 


Dept. P, pane 








“| HAVE FOUND IT” 


THE EUREKA PEA & BEAN SULLER 
Hulls peas and beans, pulls them thru, it runs easy, can- 
not choke or break the = pecs. clean all — grain. 

m’t wait, send $20.00 freight prepaid. Wri 
ATLANTEAN 


EUREKA PEA HULLER CO., 
Squabs from our carneau weigh a pound at ye 
weeks old. Largest squabs, easy to raise, big 
praia. best pigeon known, Write for Ty 
ars. RIVERSIDE SQUAB YARDS, Courtland, V. 

If you have livestock to sell, now is the 


time to advertise. There was never more 
interest in livestock husbandry than right 

















now. Get into the game and get your share, 











New York Office, 41 Park Row; 
Chicago Office, 600 Advertising Building. 





TO 


IN! ARDING ADVERTISING on Ss 
COMMUNICATIONS REG. LA TOA: a 
MINGHAM, ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS $ OF MARCH, 3, 1878. 


MAY BE ADDRESSED 
‘T THE POSTOFFICE AT BIR- 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, $1; six months, 50 cents; three months, 25 cents. Long- 
term subscriptions, if paid wholly in advance: two years, $1.60; three 
years, $2; five years, $3. Foreign subscriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50. 





get The Progressive Farmer one 


OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 
One old subscriber and one new subscriber, if sent Bm See can 


yearly subperiptions, if sent together, all for $2. 


year for $1.50. 





ADVERTISING GUARANTEE 


We guarantee the reliability of our advertising. 
antee in second issue of each month, 


See terms of guar- 








Readers in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Florida shoul@ 
always address their letters to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 











CASH PRIZES FOR FARM EXPERIENCE LETTERS 





N CONNECTION with our great 

“Diversification and Independence” 
series, we offer each week a prize of 
$2.50 for the best experience letter 
any reader sends us on the subject 
discussed in that issue, and $1 for 
each of the three next best letters 
that we publish, no matter how short. 
Following are the lists of subjects on 
which prize letters are wanted, to- 
gether with the dates by which they 
should be mailed us: 


Subject—What to Do With the Cotton Seed: 
How to Feed to Cattle, Horses and Hogs. 
Mail articles by September 2, 

Subject:—More Fruit for the Farm; 
Fruits and Tree Fruits. Mail 
by September 9. ’ 


Mail articles in envelopes marked 


Small 
articles 


“Diversification Contest,” care of The 


Progressive Farmer. 

We also anftounce the following 
“Special Issue” of The Progressive 
Farmer to appear during the coming 
six weeks: 


Tenant Farmers—September 11. 


For this special we offer a cash 
prize of $7.50 for the best letter receiv- 
ed from a farmer subscriber, $5 for 
the second best letter, and $3 for the 
third best, and regular space rates for 
all other articles we publish. 

Articles should be mailed at least 
two weeks before date of issue—pre- 
ferably three weeks. 








pein witha 10 yop need engine. Changed in- 

stantly to crush rock for road and concrete work. 
Sizes to suit engines from 8 horsepower to 30 horse- 
power. Mounted on skids or on trucks, with or with- & 
out elevator. Write, giving horsepower of your engine, ¥ 
and get full information about our offer that enables 

to try this machine right on your farm. 


The Jeffrey Manufacturing Co. 
263 FIRST AVE., COLUMBUS, OHIO 








f Turn Limestone Into Dollars! 
If you are the owner of limestone land, why not turn the lime- 
stone into dollars? ‘Those lime rocks are worthless in their 
aie pat Why not pulverize them—make them enrich 


and make money grinding for your neighbors? 


Ghe Jeffrey LIME PULVER ‘ 


rocks weighing from 30 to 60 pounds at the rate of a ton an 


f" 








We offer the following:— 


Arles 100 bu. Fulghum Oats; 
Arles Abruzzi Rye; 


Box A. 


PLANT WHEAT AND a 


TO MAKE Arles Plantation has devoted itself to raisin 
MONEY carefully nurtured, cleaned and selected, of is germination: 


The oats bear heavier and earlier than any other reliable variety. Of six 
varieties of wheat planted at Arles Plantation and harvested in 1915, all rusted 
except our Selected Blue Stem. Our Supers is limited. 
write today for information and prices. 


Aries Plantation, 
Andersonville, Georgia. 


high-grade seed, 


Arles Blue Stem Seed Wheat; 
Arles Native South Ga. Rye. 


If you want some, 
dress 














THIMBLEFULL 
ADVICE 


Do you want editorial help? 

is your paper not coming reg- 
ularly? 

Do you want to. know where 
to buy something you need and 
don’t see it advertised? 


If these questions all arise at one time, don’t 
write one long letter about all the subjects. Write 
a separate letter about each subject. It will save 
you time as each letter will go to its proper depart- 
ment and there be handled premptly. ‘‘Blanket’’ 
letters have to work their way through the mill 
and this delays your answers. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 














RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
THROUGH US 


Our clubs save you money. We will gladly 
— a special club on any papers you may 
wisn, 

One letter, one money order—and it’s all 
attended to. 

May we serve you? 

THE RESSIVE FARMER. 





HUSTLER 


“‘*HUSTLER’’ 
Machinery is Guaranteed 

Is accurate, durable, light run- 

ning, fast cutting, easily hand- 

led. Circular 29-F gives full particulars. 


HUSTLER paneer AND MATCHER 


Ie a first clase Port- 
able Surfacer,Match- 
er and Moulder. 
Makee flooring, ceil- 
ing, mouldings, etc, 
Guaranteed to do 
first-class work. 


Salem Iron Works 


* Winston-Salem, N.C. 
and Columbia, S. C. 
Address Nearest Point. 





When writing to advertisers, mention The 
Progressive Farmer. 


SUGGESTIONS FROM SUNNY 
HOME 


a 

See That Your Plant Foods Are 
Properly Balanced—Red Clover a 
Goed Crop in Our Mountain Sec- 


tions 


E ARE prone to run.to extremes, 
we farmers are. We acquire a 
notion, find it a good one, and push 
this so hard that we fail to observe 
, other points in 
connection with 
the handling of 
our \farming busi- 
ness that are of 
as much or even 

greater value. 
Take for. in- 
stance the. factor 
of humus in build- 
ing and maintain- 
MR. FRENCH ing soil fertility. 
We make use of this splendid means 
of rejuvenating soils, and find it so 
good—so wonderfully good—that we 
neglect, perhaps, the mineral plant 
foods that may be, and gerrerally are, 
of almost equal value; or rather, we 
perhaps had better say, equally as 
necessary as humus in making a pro- 

ductive, well balanced soil, 

Humus is undoubtedly a wonderful 
agent in the enlivening of soils, and a 
splendid aid to the moisture-holding 
capacity of the soil. It helps too in 
lightening heavy soils, making the 
work of cultivation less. But humus 
will not take the place in the soil of 
either phosphoric acid or lime. In 
fact its presence jn the soil makes 
the use of lime imperative many 
times. So we should try all the lead- 
ing factors in soil improvement in a 
modest way on our own soils, but we 
lose a percentage of our cultivation 
labor by having our plant food out of 
balance. 

ee 

Let us not—those of us who live in 
the great sections of the South 
known as the Piedmont and moun- 
tain sections—in the consideration of 
the multiplicity of legume crops at 
hand, that are available for soil- 
building and stock feed, fail to keep 
in mind that the common red clover 
and its big brother, sapling clover, 
are our very best stock feeds and 
among the best of all the soil build- 
ers, because they occupy the land for 
a greater length of time than do the 
most of the other clovers and too 
they form a better sod than any of 
the others. September, over much 
of. the Piedmont, is the best time 
probably to sow these clovers, and 
1,000 pounds of ground lime rock per 
acre makes a splendid aid to their 
proper development in practically all 
sectiens of the South. 

kk Ok 


I trust that we will not let the 
heated period pass without having 
cut some of the bushes that cumber 
our pastures and cultivated fields and 
thus make their extermination sure. 

x ok O* 


In considering the purchase of lime 
for use in correcting soil acidity, we 
should keep in’ mind that 56 pounds 
of burned lime is equal to 100 pounds 
of- ground raw rock, and buy the sort 
of lime in which we can get the 
greatest number of pounds of car- 
bonate of lime, spread on the land, 
for a certain amount of money. The 
man living near the railway shipping 


of the raw rock than can the one liv- 
ing 10 miles from the depot, and if 
the carbonate of lime costs the same 
per pound in both forms at the rail- 
way—for instance, $3 per ton for the 
raw rock and $5.75 for the burned 
lime—the $5.75 burned lime would be 
the cheaper product for the man liv- 
ing a long distance from the railway 
delivery point, for the reason that he 
would have to haul only 56 pounds 
to place on his farm the same amount 
of lime as would be contained in 100 
pounds of the raw rock. In many 
cases, however, the raw rock is so 
much lower in price than the burned 
lime that the larger bulk of the raw 
rock may be hauled at a profit and, 





point can, of course, make better use | 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


of course, no slaking of the raw rock 
is required, as is the casé with the 
burned lime. 

wk * 

At no time of the year are lice 
more aggravating to hogs than dur- 
ing the dry~ heated period of late 
summer, and so he is the wise herds- 
man who keeps the spray pump or 
dipping vat in regular use during 
this as well as all other times of the 
year, A. L. FRENCH. 





Farm Buildings—I. Six-Room Bung- 
alow 


(Concluded from page 5, this issue) 


try. The cellar has other uses be- 
sides those mentioned above. A laun- 
dry room can be placed in the cellar. 
Tubs made in place of concrete, an 
old kitchen stove installed, and you 
have a place where the washing can 
be done without dirtying up the kitch- 
en and getting in the way of the 
dinner. Put a laundry-room in the 
cellar and you will get a better din- 
ner Monday or wash day than you 
are in the habit of getting that day. 
This laufidry-room can also be used 
as a wash-room for the men. They 
come from the barn and fields dirty, 
and if this room is available they can 
get cleaned up before they come into 
the house proper. Put a concrete 
floor with a drain in the laundry- 
room and it will then make no differ- 
ence how much water is spilled nor 
how dirty the men get it, as a hose 
will soon wash it clean. The men 
can keep their slippers in this room 
and take off their dirty shoes or 
boots before coming upstairs. 

The cellar can be provided with a 
hot air furnace to heat the house for 
about the same expense that chim- 
neys, fireplaces, grates and mantels 
can be installed. 

While building the farm house, 
have built in place a china closet, 
kitchen cabinet and linen closet. 
Put a dirty clothes chute from the 
floor on which the bed-rooms are to 
the laundry room. This will aliow 
the dirty clothes to, be thrown into 
the chute and drop to the basement 
without going to the trouble of car- 
rying them down. 

The house plans shown give a floor 
plan and side and end elevations for 
a bungalow that would do very well 
for a farm home. This plan is given 
as suggestive and not as an ideal plan 
for the farm home. It does not in- 
corporate all the suggestions given 
above, but any plan that could be 
given would necessarily have to be 
worked over to meet the individual 
needs of each farmer. A cellar should 
be put under the rear end of the 
house. Stairs leading to the cellar 
can be installed in the back hall. The 
bed-rooms could be made smaller. 
The house has a very attractive ap- 
pearance. It would cost about $3,500, 
depending on cost of materials and 
labor. 

Brief Specifications 


9-inch brick or concrete wall 

brick, or concrete piers 9x21 
under rest of building. 

Chimneys: Shall extend 2’feet above high- 
est point of roof and be built of brick laid 
flatwise. 

Sills: 6x8 where 
wall, 

Studs: 


Foundation: 
for cellar, 


piers are used; box sill on 

2x4 placed 2 feet on centers. 

Plates: 2 pieces 2x4. 

Joists: 2x10 for floor and 2x8 for ceiling, all 
Placed 2 feet on centers. Bridging to be 
used on each span of joists. 

Floors: Double floors throughout 
First floor of 1x12 laid close, 
with building paper and % inch tongue 
and groove flooring laid on top. Porch 
floors to be one thickness of % tongue and 
groove flooring. 

Siding: Cover studs with 1x12 laid close, 
then cover with building paper, after 
which put on drop siding or weatherboard- 


ing. 

Finish: All outside finish to be 1% material. 

Walls and Ceiling: Plaster or cove? with 
1x12, cloth and paper. 

Roof: Wooden or galvanized shingles. 

Windows: Check rail 1% incheg of 


shown, 

Sereens: doors, windows, 
except back porch to be 
galvanized, mosquito-proof wire, 

Doors: Outside and front and sliding doors 
to be 1% inches, closet doors, 1%, and all 
others 1% inches thick, 

Gutters: 6-inch galvanized iron gutters and 
down spouts. 

Painting: Exterior and all wood work in in- 
terior to receive two coats of white lead 
and oil, 


house. 
then covered 


sizes 


All and porches, 


screened with 





Save your papers and get a binder, 





Saturday; iagun 28} 1915} 








OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 








& CAMPING TRIP 


(This Week’s Prize Letter) 


' WANT to tell. the young people of 

The Progressive Farmer family 
about an outing a few of us boys 
took last summer. There were six of 
us in the crowd. We met at an ap- 
pointed place Friday at noon, each 
boy bringing something to eat or to 
be used by the crowd. [I carried a 
kodak, some canned fruit and fish 
bait. At one o’clock we started on 
our drive of. ten miles to the river. 
The road was new to some of us so 
we found the drive interesting. 

Three o’clock found us a mile from 
fur destination and in a rainstorm, 
We found shelter in a barn so 
we didn’t get very wet. When 
the rain ceased we made the oth- 
er mile in a few minutes. Upon 
arriving at the river two of the boys 
set up a camp and the other four 
began to fish., We set some hooks, 
killed a few birds and played on a 
sand bar till supper time. And what 
a supper we had! Fried chicken, 
eggs, bread, butter, fruit, cake, cus- 
tard and other things from home. Our 
appetites were at their best, as all 
who-have gone on an outing know. 

After supper we sat around the 
camp fire and told stories and had a 
good time generally. Then two of 
the boys went to sleep, one remained 
by the camp fire and two others and [ 
went to our fish hooks. We got one 
ten pounder, which -we dressed and 
had for breakfast, and believe me, we 
ate it all. 

After breakfast we caught a few 
small fish, then played on the sand, 
went in swimming, and had a jolly 
boat ride. We did not forget our ko- 
dak but made snapshots of the inter- 
esting scenes to take home.and show 
to our friends. ; 

We would have enjoyed staying 
several days but our services were 
needed at home so we had to break 
camp that day, and arrived home 
about 2 p. m. Saturday, ready to go to 
work in earnest again. 

We shall go to the same place this 
summer and spend several days, and 
the kodak will go too, as the snap- 
shots keep the scenes fresh in our 
memory, and are very interesting to 
our friends. T..E. DOTY. 

Seminary, Miss. © 





Another Letter from Ingold Com- 
munity 
LIVE in the community. of Ingold, 


and go to school. [am eleven years 
old, and will be in the sixth grade 


next year. I am a member of the 
tomato and poultry clubs. 

The Farm Women’s club is trying to 
raise money to seat the community 
hall. They had a strawberry supper 
last Saturday evening to raise some 
money for it, but did not make much, 
so they are going to give a musical 
entertainment soon, and expect to 
make some money that way. 

I fell down stairs the evening of the 
strawberry supper and broke my 
arm. I can’t do much of anything, 
only swat flies. 

Father made all of us children a 
swatter apiece and we swat them ev- 
erywhere we go. 

A blue bird built her nest in our 
apple tree, and laid five eggs. I had 
to take the three smaller children to 
see them every day, but never let 
them touch the eggs, for fear they 
would break them. She hatched five 
little birds, and we watched them un- 
til they were large enough to fly 
away. While they were growing 
their feathers, I got father to cut a 
hole in a nice little box, and he nailed 
it up to a post in the yard. Andina 
few days to my great delight a blue 
bird began building in the box. I ex- 
pect it was the same one that built in 
the apple tree. She finished building 
her nest and has laid five little eggs 
and she is now sitting, I hope she 


will hatch five little birds as the other 
one didi 
ANNIE LUPHELIA JOHNSON. 
Garland, N. C. 


Good English 


Copyright by Prof. C. R. Rounds, In- 
spector of English, Wisconsin State Nor- 
mal Schools, Published in The Progres- 
sive Farmer by special arrangement. 














Lesson IX. 
OUGHT 


NE of the finest words in our lan- 

guage is ought. Originally it in- 
dicated obligation, or what is owed, 
and this is still. its most common 
meaning; thus: We ought to do our 
duty. We ought to be careful. He 
ought not to have done such a care- 
less thing. All children ought to 
honor their parents. 

At the present time ought is also 
used to indicate strong probability; 
thus: That ought not to cause us any 
trouble. There ought not (or oughn’t) 
to be any difficulty about that. 

The most frequent error in connec- 
tion with ought is the wrong and un- 
necessary use of had with it. Had 
should NEVER be used with ought; 
thus: we never should say He had 
ought to have done so and so. Many 
people who wouldn’t say had ought 
do make a mistake that is just as 
mischievous. They say We'd ought 
to be careful. Now, we’d means we 
had; so these people are just as much 
in error as those who pronounce the 
had. Remember, don’t use had with 
ought. These sentences are correct: 
He ought to have gone. Ought you 
to gonow? Oughtn’t you to go now? 
We ought to be there by eight 
o'clock, We ought to have been 
there by eight o’clock. He ought 
to be here soon. That ought to be 
easy. He oughn’t to have gone. We 
ought to be careful about our Eng- 
lish, 


| For Our Corn Club Boys| 


Mr. Barton Tells the Boys How to 
Select Seed Corn and Thus Get 
Bigger Crops 

My Dear Boys :— 

OU have doubtless*made your last 

application of fertilizer, and at 
the last plowing of your corn sown 
peas in the middles. Or some of you 
probably planted velvet beans in the 
corn rdéws when corn was about a 
foot high or more. These legumes 
grow rapidly during July, August and 
September, and when turned under 
will return a large part of the nitro- 
gen now being used by your corn. 

The breeding time for early corn 
has passed, but it may interest you to 
know that the tassels are the males. 
The silks are the females. The small, 
yellow dust particles are the begin- 
nings of the corn grains, and when 
they fall on the silks, each mother 
silk takes a tiny yellow dust baby 
back under the shuck and puts it in 
an ovule (little egg) and feeds it until 
it is a full grown corn grain. If these 
dust particles (called pollen) come 
from puny, weak stalks which will 
make little or nothing, of course the 
erains of the ears which are produc- 
ed will have a tendency to make 
weak, barren. stalks when planted the 
next year. 

To avoid this, you should never al- 
low your corn silks to breed to such 
weak males. Just about the time 
these weak stalks show the tips of 
tassels, pull the tassels out. If you 
wait until the pollen (yellow dust) 
begins to fall, it will be too late. Even 
the weak stalks will produce better 
(if they produce any) when detassel- 
ed and their silks allowed to breed 
to strong, vigorous stalks. Thus your 
seed and your yield will be improved. 

It is an old adage among livestock 
producers that “feed is half the 
breed.” This is just as true of plants 
as of animals. We have learned that 
if we have soil fertility combined 
with soil ability, that the feed bill is 











Is a good Machine 
We Guarantee it and Prepay Freight 


READ CAREFULLY 


TAKE-UP:—iIn this head the take- 
up is positive and performs well and 
thoroughly at all times its functions 
toward producing the perfect stitch, 
for which this head is noted. 


AUTOMATIC TENSION RELEASE. 
—When you are ready to remove the 
work from machine the presser bar 
is first raised which automatically re- 
leases the tension and the work can 
be quickly removed without other in- 
terference, 


LARGE SHUTTLE, — Insures long 
life with hard useage. That part of 
the shuttle which comes in contact 
with the shuttle case is made heavier 
than on any other sewing machine, 
Will, ‘therefore, last longer. The 
threading of same is very simple. 

AUTOMATIC BOBBIN WINDER.— 
Adjusted to the arm of the machine, 
out of the way when it is in use, and 
quickly and easily placed in position 
when not to be used. Automatically 
winds the bobbin In a uniform man- 
ner, 


This is a six-drawer, drop head, au- 


matic lift, ball bearing machine, panel 
front style and has all the newest up- 


to-date improvements and features. 
(The accompaning illustration shows 
but four drawers, the mactiine we will 
send has three drawers on each side.) 

It is made of beautifully grained, 
rubbed and polished quartered golden 
oak, and the beautiful carved apron 
and drawer fronts add still further to 
its general attractiveness, 


Some of the special features of the 
Head of this splendid machine are as 
follows: 


HIGH-ARM.—Largest obtainable in 
any family sewing machine. Permits 
easy handling of bulky material. 

POSITIVE FOUR MOTION SQUARE 
FBED;—Each movement is positive. 
It has four independent Cam move- 
ments (not contributed by springs) 
coming straight down, straight back, 
straight up and feeding the goods 
straight across to the Needie Well. 
It will not pucker the thinnest of 
mull, and yet so forceful that it will 
feed perfectly when sewing the heav- 
iest of material. 


EASY TO THREAD—Because there 
are no springs or complicated thread- 
ing instructions, The machine threads 
casily and the thread is naturally 
drawn from one point to another and 
drawn through the eye of the needle. 

PERFECT STITCH.—Because of the 
many points enumerated, the result is 
a perfect and uniform stitch on all 
kinds of material, 


ATTACHMENTS.—This machine 
comes complete with best sets of 
nickel plated attachments, accessories 
and instruction book, and the entire 
machine is warranted for ten years. 

THIS SPLENDID Sewing Machine, 
freight prepaid will be sent you for 
Thirty (30) Reward Credits, or for 
Twenty (20) and $5 extra, of for Fif- 
teen (15) and $7.50 extra, or for Ten 
(10) and $10 extra. 

The cash price of Fhe Progressive 
Farmer Sewing Machine, including a 
three (3) years subscription to The 
Progressive Farmer, is $16. 





“ROYAL”. 


Self-Heating Sad Iron 


THIS ROYAL SELF-HEATING GAS 
IRON is made of steel, iron and brass, 
with wooden handle. All parts 
through which gasoline passes are 
solid brass, making it durable and 
safe. No complicated parts to get out 
of order. The heat is regulated by a 
detachable key at rear of generator 
to suit wishes of operator. 


It is guaranteed by the manufac- 
turers to give satisfaction. 

Five Reward Credits earn this great 
comfort and we prepay the carrying 


charges. The mail man will deliver 
it to you. Or three (3) Reward 
Credits and $1 extra. 

The cash price of The Royal Gas 
Iron including a full year, new or re- 
newal, to The Progressive Farmer is 





light and that plants may be expect- 
ed to do their best. You know there 
is a right and a wrong way to do ev- 
erything. No use to buy a pure-bred 
hog if you expect to stint it at the 
feed trough. So with seed: Pure- 
bred seed will soon fail you if your 
soil and cultural conditions are not 
right, it matters not how much se« 
lection and care you exercise. 

You can select and breed a better 
seed within a few years than you can 
buy. Corn, like some animals, must 
become acclimated or accustomed to 
one section before it will do its best, 
and if changed suddenly to different 
conditions it frequently reverts, 
“goes to pieces” or “goes back”, as we 
often say, and is a disappointment, 
even though it cost us fancy prices 
and did well where it was bred under 
different conditions from ours. Se- 
lect and breed your corn seed, there- 
fore. 


, 


Don’t pull fodder off any corn, es- 
pecially corn for seed. The fodder 
being both lungs and stomach, the 
stripping of fodder robs the corn 
both of its breathing and its food, 
and the grains are light in proportion 
to the earliness of such stripping. 
Such grains are light and weak and 
cannot produce the strongest and 
most vigorous stalks when planted. 
All you get in the fodder would go to 
the ear in weight and food value, and 
you find that you have pulled fodder 
merely for the “fun of it.” Now, 
boys, you may have every bit of that 
kind of fun. Please excuse me! [I'll 
take mine in some other way. 

Well, we are agreed that to get the 
best ‘seed or the highest yield, the 
fodder must not be pulled. The next 
step is to select your type of stalk; 
one that is short, stocky, medium- 
sized, with short joints, and many 


broad, long, vigorous leaves, and with 
one or more ears of good size, borne 
on the stalk about waist high or be- 
low the middle of the stalk. The ears 
should be borne on just enough stem 
or shank to alow corn to “nod” with 
the tips down, This keeps out rain. 
The shuck should cover the end of 
the ear. This helps to keep out worms 
and weevils. Select four or five times 
as many stalks as you want ears for 
seed, and when gathered (which 
should be as soon as the stem will 
readily “snap”), hang up in some dry 
building where the temperature will 
remain uniform during winter. If 
weevils attack it, put in a barrel or 
bin as soon as thoroughly dry, and 
set a shallow vessel on top of the 
corn and pour into it a little carbon- 
bisulphide, and cover with a bag or 
other covering to hold the fumes. 
The weevils will disappear. 

In spring, before planting time, 
husk all the ears and select the best 
ears for seed. It is a good rule to'se- 
lect seed ears with not less than 16 
rows of grains. This keeps up the 
size of the ears in future. Cobs should 
be medium to small in size, and 
should be well filled at butts and tips 
with grains which are rather long, 
with both width and depth sufficient 
to warrant a large, vigorous life 
germ. Grains should run in straight 
rows and should be of uniform length, 
width and depth. Ears should be al- 
most the same size from end to end. 
I prefer that a very small tip of cob 
show beyond the grains. This is an 
indication of a tendency of ears to in- 
crease in length if favorable condi- 
tions permit. 

Buy your cover crop seed of vetch 
or clover and rye now and be ready 
in September to sow. 


W. H. BARTON. 





It Took 33 Years to Build 
this Driver 


HE stylish lines, the easy rid- 
ing and the combination of 
rugged strength with perfect 

grace and beauty that distinguish 
PARRY VEHICLES are the result 
of 33 years of manufacturing experience. Behind them is the greatest car- 
riage factory in the world, making every part and guaranteeing every 


pores Stier. || Fe PARRY VEHICLES 


» This fine tube-bag, rubberized, 
strong, just what. you need. 
—— Gua at tiek ben con To get the full value of your money go to the PARRY Dealer and select 
Write today the vehicle you want at the price you want to pay. No matter whether it be 
a surrey, a top buggy, a cart, a spring wagon or a delivery wagon the PARRY 
TRADE-MARK. is your insurance: of satisfaction. - Write today for our 
Summer Bargain List No. 23. It will save you big money. 


PARRY MAKES THE PRICE 


Parry Mfg. Company 
Department D Indianapolis, Ind. 


IRESTONE TIRES are made for 
you—for your rush to town ona 
hot day they were made tough and 


heat-resisting.. For your safety in —— 
slippery places there are the strong, gripping I S— 
Non-Skid letters. For the hard ruts there’s yo US? ° 
that extra tough side wall of the world’s l} ® 
best rubber. For all demands of road and 
weather there are the in-built “extras” 
at the price of ordinary tires, See 
your dealer now. 
Write today for tube bag; also ask for Free 
Book 40 on “Care and Repair of Tires.” 
Firestone Tire and Rubber Co. 
“* America’s Largest Exclusive Tire and R'm Makers?” 
Akron, Ohio— Branches and Dealers Lverywhere 
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of the Labor of ! 
Sowing Grain e 


ing of your crop is prevented. No chance of 
freezing weather spewing it up. 


Rotate Crops 


With a Cole Drill you can gather your cot- 
ton or corn crop and harvest a grain crop in the 
spring—plant again to cow-peas—fatten your 
stock—get more barnyard manure and in- 
crease the fertility of your soil. Cole 

Drills are also especially adapted 

to planting cow-peas and applying 

fertilizer to growing crops. Don’t 

accept any imita- 

Pffm tions. See that you 


Save #4 


Are you neglecting the opportunity of grow- 
ing a grain crop between your cotton or corn 
rows? Don’t wait until the crops are gathered 
before you sow your grain. Take a Cole One- 
Horse Grain Drill and sow your grain early 
between the rows without damage to your 
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8 trips to . 

harrow and plant your 

grain. No need to wait 

until it is too late. Your cotton 

and corn fields have been thorough- 

ly cultivated and well compacted by . 

me a — so that they make _ ideal pare en 7 “ga y 

seed-bed for grain. You can gather your e ey PC e genuine 

cotton or corn crops without dam- PE R > COLE. 

aging your oat crop. You get a yp” a 

more certain and bigger crop G4 >» Free Catalog 

than if you plant it broad-cast. (4 <<" Ee Write us for free catalog 

a Winter Killi } giving full information and telling about 
revent Winter ing N15 good results of using Cole Drills. 

The furrows protect the grain from ~ Tlow they make profitable crop rotation 

winter winds and hard freezes so winter kill- easy for the Southern farmer. Wite today! 


The Cole Manufacturing Co. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


COLL i 
@ Here's a new voice for the thirsty rooter— 
here's refreshment for the excited fan—here’s delic- 
jousness for all—Coca~=Cola, the beverage that 
athletes endorse—that wise business men enjoy— 
that everyone welcomes for its simple, pure whole- 
someness. 


@ Carbonated in bottles—at stands and in grand @D 
stands—and at soda fountains everywhere. 





d the g by full name— 
nicknames encourage substitution, 


THE COCA-COLA CO. ATLANTA, GA. 
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‘A HOUSE? A BARN? A GRANARY?! 
| A SILO? WHAT ARE YOU GOING TO BUILD?} 


| Whatever it is to be—This Is Your Best Time To Build! 


And whatever building you have been considering, build] 
it now. You’ll save money by it. ; 
Since the European war has curtailed lumber shipments from this country, | 
there never was a time when such large and complete stocks of high? 
| grade Southern Yellow Pine were available everywhere in the markets} 
here. And prices are exceptionally reasonable—you’ll be surprised to} 
learn how little it will cost you to provide for your building needs. | 
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International Harvester 
Mowers and Rakes 


T takes a season when the fields and meadows 
are in the worst shape for cutting to bring out 
the dependable qualities of International Harvester 


mowers, When thestandis heavy, lodgedand tangled, 
or, when it is exceptionally light and you need allthe hay you 
can cut from it— those are the times when a farmer appreciates 
the ability of his mower to stand up under heavy work, or to 





cut so closely that scarcely a blade is wasted. 

Clean cutting in all kinds of Southern second crops is guar- 
anteed by the use of Champion, Deering, McCormick, Milwaukee, 
Osborne, or Plano mowers, 

After the mowing, the raking. That, too, can be wasteful 
but it won’t be the fault of the rake if it’s an International 
Harvester rake, bearing any one of the above names. 

Choose your mowers and rakes from the LHC line, Doaway 
with any chance for trouble. Youcanalwaysgetrepairs prompt- 
ly ay ay you happen to need them. See a local dealer who 
handles the Champion, Deering, McCormick, Milwaukee, Osborne, 
or Plano machines and buy your mower and rake from him, 


International Harvester Company of America 


(Incorporated) 


SEE YOUR LUMBER DEALER NOW! 


Ask for prices on Southern Yellow Pine, the best wood that grows 
for all ’round farm building and repairs. 

Note This: If you want up-to-date plans for economical 
and convenient farm homes, barns and other buildings, y¥ 
complete with lumber bills, we have them—and they’re Fa ork Se 
yours FREE for the asking. Also, we have a free Send rated reais t 
book, “How To Choose and How To Use a Silo,” 7 . Py bin al | 
the most practical work of the kind ever pub- 7 yy 
lished. Send for it. 4 USE PLANS 


P. S.—We have nothing to sell to you. 7 


' Southern Pine Association 
Interstate Bank Bldg., New Orleans 





SOUTHERN 


603-H Interstate Bank Bldg. 


Name. 
Town ..... 
R. F.D 
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